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Goliath’s Spring 


HEN FRIAR WILLIAM OF RUBRUCK 
W visited Karakorum in the mid- 
thirteenth century on an embassy 
from Saint Louis of France to the Mongol 
ruler, he was received in a house covered 
with cloth of gold by the Great Khan “‘ who 
was seated on a couch, dressed in a spotted 
and very glossy fur skin, like that of a seal.” 
The Khan played with his falcons and 
drank copious draughts of rice wine during 
the interview. He asked careful questions, 
but did not reveal his mind to the Friar; 
for he was brooding on world conquest. 
Saint Louis, in pursuit of his crusading 
ambitions, had hoped to enlist the aid of 
the Mongols in an alliance againt Islam. 
Possibly, also, the legend of Prester John 
might become a reality by the Khan’s 
conversion to the Christian faith. 
To these advances the Khan returned a 
cryptic reply, in which he suggested that 
Saint Louis and the Pope would do well 
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to become his vassals. Nevertheless, in the 
year after the Friar’s return to the West, 
the Mongol armies crossed the Oxus; 
Persia, Mesopotamia and Syria fell to them 
in rapid succession. It seemed that the 
power of Islam was about to be destroyed, 
and jthe harassed Christians of Outremer 
prepared to rejoice. But, at this turning 
point in world history, the Great Khan 
died and the unity of the Mongol ruling 
family was broken. The Mamluks of 
Egypt were presented with an unexpected 
opportunity to rout the Mongols in Palestine 
at the Battle of Goliath’s Spring, the 
scene of an ancient Hebrew victory. On 
another page, Mr. J. J. Saunders de- 
scribes the background to this momentous 
conflict by which the westward Mongol 
wave was forever stemmed. In the light 
of history, he concludes, “it acquires a 
magnitude and significance scarcely sur- 
passed by that of Marathon or Waterloo.” 
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The Trent Affair: 


HOW THE PRINCE CONSORT 
SAVED THE UNITED STATES 


One of the Prince’s last and most 


notable services to his adopted country was the redrafting 


of a provocative British despatch at a 


moment of high tension in Anglo-American relations 


By SIR JOHN WHEELER-BENNETT, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., O.B.E. 


in the field of foreign policy was one of 

almost unrelieved failure. It is indeed 
ironic that the closest approach to the realiza- 
tion of Confederate diplomatic ambition— 
namely, intervention and recognition on the 
part of Great Britain—was not achieved by the 
efforts of Confederate Commissioners but 
through the agency of a Federal naval officer 
and was frustrated by the intervention of 
Queen Victoria’s husband. 

President Jefferson Davis had not waited 
for the outbreak of hostilities to make his first 
overtures to the Great Powers. Scarcely had 
Southern secession been consummated by the 
establishment of the Confederate Government 
in Montgomery, Alabama, in February 1861, 
than he despatched to Europe a three-man 
Commission headed by that “‘ Founding Father 
of Secession,” William Lowndes Yancey of 
Alabama, accompanied by Pierre A. Rost of 
Louisiana and Judge Dudley Mann of Georgia, 
charged with the task of seeking recognition 
and treaties of commerce and amity from 
Britain, France, Spain, Belgium and Russia. 
It was understood that the most vital of their 
diplomatic targets was Britain. 


T® RECORD OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY 
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Arriving in London in April, coincidentally 
with the fall of Fort Sumter, the Confederate 
Commissioners established an office in Suffolk 
Street, off Trafalgar Square hard by Garland’s 
Hotel, and conveniently adjacent to the Houses 
of Parliament and to Downing Street. Their 
record of success, however, was virtually 
negtigible. Lord Russell, the British Foreign 
Secretary, though he received them with 
courtesy, remained unmoved by the arguments 
of Southern oratory and the blandishments of 
Southern charm. Britain, in company with 
other European Powers, had declared her 
neutrality in the War between the States and 
was not disposed to depart from this policy. 
The Confederate Commissioners received little 
comfort from their interviews in London and, 
while those astute sovereigns the Emperor 
Napoleon III and King Leopold I of the 
Belgians were more cordial in their reception, 
they made it abundantly clear that they would 
wait upon British initiative before taking any 
action themselves. By the high summer of 1861 
the foreign fortunes of the Confederacy had 
become utterly becalmed: “a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean.” 

This situation underwent sudden change as 








Mansell Collection 


“TI feel so weak I have hardly been able to hold my 
pen;” the last portrait of the Prince Consort; 
photograph by Vernon Heath 


a result of the events of July 21st, 1861. The 
first Battle of Manasses (or Bull Run) disposed 
at a single stroke of the belief that the United 
States would be able to bring an early con- 
clusion to the Southern Rebellion by force of 
arms. When the newspaper correspondents’ 
despatches reached London early in August, 
they left no illusions as to the importance of the 
Confederate victory nor of the magnitude of 
the Federal rout.! 


1 William Howard Russell’s famous despatch on 
Bull Run was published in The Times of August 6th, 
1861. 


With the Union army withdrawn to the 
defences of Washington and the forces of the 
Confederates almost within sight of the nation’s 
capital, the reaction of European nations in- 
evitably underwent a change, though not neces- 
sarily in favour of the Confederates. It was now 
abundantly clear that the war in America would 
endure considerably longer than had been 
originally expected and that, particularly in the 
case of Britain, it would be necessary to 
reconcile policy to an indefinite prolongation 
of the annoyances and “ incidents ” that in- 
evitably arose from the Union blockade of 
Southern ports and the consequent shortage 
of raw cotton in Lancashire. 

Yet this did not cause the British Govern- 
ment to change in any major degree its intention 
to remain neutral in the American conflict. 
Though the possibilities of ultimate recognition 
of the Confederacy were not ignored, there was 
no precipitate move in this direction. Lord 
Palmerston might write privately with a certain 
malicious glee of “‘ the defeat of Bull’s Run, or 
rather of Yankee’s Run,” but his views as 
expressed to the Foreign Office were much 
more cautious. 


* It is in the highest Degree likely [he minuted] 
that the North will not be able to subdue the 
South, and it is no doubt certain that if the 
Southern Union is established as an independent 
state, it would afford a valuable and extensive 
market for British manufactures. But the opera- 
tions of the war have as yet been too inconclusive 
to warrant an acknowledgment of the Southern 
Union.’”” 


Inauspicious though these circumstances 
might be, it was clear to President Davis that 
the military advantages gained at Manasses 
must be utilized to make a further Confederate 
diplomatic offensive in Europe. The immediate 
objects of this manoeuvre were to emphasize 
both the unshakable intention and the ability 
of the Southern States to establish their in- 
dependence of Washington and therefore to 
merit immediate recognition, to stress the 
privation and annoyances caused to the Powers 
by the Union blockade and to hold out glowing 
prospects of vast supplies of cotton available to 
Europe once this blockade was broken. In- 


2 Philip Guedalla, Palmerston (London, 1926), 
PP. 427-428. 
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structions were sent to Yancey and his col- 
leagues to pursue this line of argument, but the 
results of their efforts were no more propitious 
than before. President Davis therefore decided 
to abandon the medium of negotiation by Com- 
mission and to send to London and Paris two 
of his ablest representatives.* In October 1861, 
he dissolved the Commission and appointed to 
the Court of St. James’s James M. Mason, a 
member of a distinguished Virginian family 
who numbered among his ancestors a “ signer ” 
of the Declaration of Independence and had 
himself sat in the United States Senate; to the 
Court of the Tuileries President Davis ac- 
credited John Slidell, a New Yorker by birth 
who had migrated early in life to New Orleans 
and had also served as Senator from Louisiana. 

The despatch of special envoys to Europe 
was not confined to the Confederacy. Both 
President Lincoln and his Secretary of State, 
William Seward, were fully alive to the danger- 
ous potentialities of their blockade of Southern 
ports. They did not rule out the possibility of 
an armed conflict with Great Britain arising 
therefrom and they sought to lessen the chances 
of such a catastrophe by private negotiations. 
Seward sent his close friend, Thurlow Weed, 
to London to support the United States 
Minister, Charles Francis Adams; while that 
old veteran, General Winfield Scott, arrived in 
Paris, ostensibly in pursuit of pleasure but 
actually—as the British Embassy reported to 
Palmerston and Palmerston told Queen Victoria 
—with the diplomatic mission of offering to 
France the restoration of French Canada in the 
event of hostilities developing between Great 
Britain and the United States!* 

It was at this moment that the Trent 
Incident occurred. 


II 
The two Confederate Commissioners, to- 
gether with Mr. Slidell’s wife and daughter, 
and two secretaries, George Eustis and James 
McFarland, ran the blockade out of Charleston, 


3 Of the three Commissioners Yancey resigned, 
Rost was recalled and not again employed and Mann 
was appointed to Brussels. All were instructed to 
remain in London until the arrival of Mason and 
Slidell. 

4 Letters of Queen Victoria, First Series, Vol. III 
(London, 1907), p. 596. 


South Carolina, in the steamer Gordon during a 
storm on the night of October 11th, 1861. 
They arrived at Nassau in the Bahamas on the 
13th, and at Havana on the 17th, whence on 
November 7th they sailed in the British Royal 
Mail steamer Trent (Captain Moir) for St. 
Thomas on their way to England. Meanwhile, 
news of their sailing plans had reached Captain 
Charles Wilkes of the U.S. warship San 
Jacinto, who was searching Caribbean waters 
for the Confederate cruiser Sumter (Captain 
Raphael Semmes).° 

Captain Wilkes at once determined to inter- 
cept the Trent and arrest the Commissioners 
and their secretaries. He reached this decision 
in opposition to the views of his second in 
command, Lieutenant Macneill Fairfax, who 
pointed out that, in view of the widespread 
sympathy for the Confederacy in Europe, and 
particularly in Britain and France, the captain’s 
projected action might well precipitate war 
between the United States and these two great 
naval Powers.* Wilkes, however, remained 
adamant and set his course to intercept the 
Trent in the Bahama Channel. 

Shortly after noon on November 8th the 
two vessels sighted one another. The San 
Jacinto bore down and at 1.15 fired a round shot 
across the Trent’s bows. As the Trent slowly 
approached, the San Facinto fired a shell which 
exploded half a cable’s length ahead of her. 
Resistance was impossible. The ship’s com- 
pany of the San facinto were at quarters, her 
ports open, exposing her guns with the tampions 
removed. Only two hundred yards separated 
the vessels. Captain Moir therefore hove to 
and was boarded by Lieut. Fairfax and an 
armed guard of U.S. marines. Under vehement 
protest from Captain Moir, from the Royal Mail 
agent, Commander Williams, against such 
action, and from the Confederate Commis- 
sioners themselves, Messrs. Mason, Slidell, 
Eustis and McFarland were removed under 
guard to the San facinto with their baggage. 
Mrs. and Miss Slidell and Mrs. Eustis remained 


5 Captain Semmes later attained fame as the 
commander of the Confederate warship Alabama. 

6 Lieut. (later Rear-Admiral) Fairfax wrote his 
account of the affair as “‘ Captain Wilkes’ seizure of 
Mason and Slidell” in Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War, Vol. II (New York and London, 1956), 


PP. 135-142. 
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in the Trent, which then proceeded upon her 
lawful occasions. 

Captain Wilkes conveyed his prisoners first 
to Fortress Monroe, then to New York, and 
finally to Boston, where the Confederates were 
lodged in Fort Warren on November 15th. 

News of the seizure of the Confederate 
diplomats was received in the North with 
demonstrations of mad exultation—mad indeed 
in view of its more than probable repercussions 
in Britain. President Lincoln was credited with 
the remark: “I would rather die than give 
them up.” William Russell, the correspondent 
of The Times, wrote in his diary on November 


On November 8th, 1861, U.S.S. San Jacinto (right) bore down on the British Royal Mail steamer 
Trent and, under threat of force, removed the Confederate Commissioners 


18th that ‘‘ Wilkes is the hero of the hour, ”’’ 
and indeed this was no exaggeration. The 
commander of the San Jacinto was publicly 
commended by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Gideon Welles, who shortly thereafter pro- 
moted him to the rank of commodore. When 
Congress met on December 2nd, Wilkes was 
honoured with a vote of thanks, and in New 
York he was paraded down Broadway to the 
City Hall. In his native New England he was 
received with the wildest acclamation, and 
the Governor of Massachusetts distinguished 


? William Howard Russell, My Civil War Diary 
(London, 1954), p. 261. 
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himself at a public banquet in Wilkes’s honour 
by declaiming: “ That there may be nothing 
left to crown this exultation, Commodore 
Wilkes fired his shot across the bows of the 
ship that bore the British lion at its head.” 
The North was consumed with a passionate 
outburst of anti-British feeling. Notwith- 
standing the domestic conflict with which they 
were already involved, the Yankees seemed all 
set to twist the British lion’s tail. 

To the Southward, the whole Confederacy 
was thrown into transports of excitement and 
optimism. There was immense satisfaction at 
the thought that “ the growl of the British lion 
would now be heard to frighten the raving 
Yankees into submission.”* That inveterate 
gossip and chronicler John B. Jones remarked 
to the Secretary for War “ that it would bring 
the Eagle cowering to the feet of the Lion ” and 
Mr. Seddon replied, smiling, that it was, 
perhaps, the best thing that could have hap- 
pened ;° and another diarist in the Confederate 
War Department recorded hopefully: “ if 
England desires a quarrel it is provided; or... 
Seward, convinced that he cannot conquer a 
union, may desire to provoke a foreign war as 
a good pretext for making a general peace.”!” 

President Davis, though perhaps more 
reserved in his optimism, at once grasped the 
opportunity to drive home the enormity of 
Wilkes’s action, seeing that Britain would 
interpret the incident as an insult to her flag, 
and venturing to hope that from it might result 
the long-desired recognition of the South. Ina 
message to the Confederate Congress in 
Richmond on November 18th, he declared: 

“The United States have thus claimed a 
general jurisdiction over the high seas, and enter- 
ing a British ship, sailing under its country’s flag, 
have violated the rights of embassy, for the most 
part held sacred even amongst barbarians, by 
seizing our ministers while under the protection 


and within the dominions of a neutral nation. 
These gentlemen were as much under the juris- 


’ Hudson Strode, Fefferson Davis, Confederate 
President (New York, 1959), p. 184. 

® John B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary (New 
York, 1958), pp. 55-56. 

10 Inside the Confederate Government, The diary 
of Robert Garlick Hill Kean (New York, 1957), p. 17. 
“I am afraid that he (Seward) is not sorry to have a 
question with us like this, in which it is difficult for 
France to take a part,’’ wrote Lord Lyons to Lord 
Russell from Washington. Lord Newton, Lord 
Lyons (London, 1913), Vol. I, p. §5. 
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diction of the British Government upon that ship 
and beneath its flag as if they had been on its soil, 
and a claim on the part of the United States to 
seize them in the streets of London would have 
been as well founded as that to apprehend them 
where they were taken.””!! 


It was therefore with equal jubilance— 
though jubilance which stemmed in each case 
from different causes—that both the Union and 
the Confederacy awaited the next move to be 
made by the British Government. “I don’t 
think it likely that they (the North) will give 
in,” wrote the British Minister, Lord Lyons, 
to Lord Russell on November 19th, “ but I do 
not think it impossible that they may do so, 
particularly if the nexi news from England brings 
a note of warlike preparation, and determination 
on the part of Government and people.”’'* 


Ill 

There was certainly no dearth of reaction 
in Britain. No sooner had the Trent made port 
on November 27th than the Admiralty were in 
receipt of a report from Commander Williams 
giving a graphic account of the incident. Dated 
on November oth, and therefore written within 
twenty-four hours of the events which it des- 
cribed, the report in its essentials does not 
greatly differ from that of Lieutenant Fairfax, 
a remarkable fact when one considers the rela- 
tive positions of the two writers.’* Captain 
Moir also gave his story to the newspapermen 
as did Mrs. Slidell and her daughter, and the 
account of the ladies certainly lost nothing in 
the telling. ; 

At once there arose a storm of feeling 
throughout the country; a clarion call to the 
Government to extract satisfaction and apology 
for this outrage to the British flag, and to 
demand the release of the Confederate Com- 
missioners. ‘‘ Bear this, bear all,”’ became the 
national outcry and the editors of the London 
journals loosed tirades against the United States 
that matched in vitriolic content the anti- 
British sentiments expressed on the other side 


1 Quoted by Robert McElroy in Fefferson Davis, 
the Unreal and the Real (New York, 1937), Vol. I. 
- 328. 
12 Quoted by Sir Theodore Martin in The Life 
of the Prince Consort, Vol. V (London, 1880), p. 419. 
18 Unpublished Crown Copyright material in the 
Public Record Office is reproduced by permission of 
the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 











of the Atlantic. The Morning Chronicle de- 
clared: “ Abraham Lincoln . . . has proved 
himself a feeble, confused and little-minded 
mediocrity. Mr. Seward, the firebrand at his 
elbow, is exerting himself to provoke a quarrel 
with all Europe,” and The Times, in a whole- 
sale denunciation of “ Yankees,” proclaimed 
Captain Wilkes “ the ideal Yankee . . . swagger 
and ferocity, built upon a foundation of 
vulgarity and cowardice, these are his charac- 
teristics, and these are the most prominent 
marks by which his countrymen, generally 
speaking, are known all over the world.” 
The possibility that the United States 
Government might intercept the Confederate 
envoys hed already been discussed by the 
British Cabinet before the news of the Trent 
affair had become known, and on November 
13th Lord Palmerston had informed Queen 
Victoria of the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown. This was, in effect, that, according 
to British precedents, if a U.S. warship were to 
stop and search a British vessel on the suspicion 
of her carrying enemy despatches, which by 
the recent proclamation of neutrality were 
declared to be contraband of war, and having 
found such on board, were to take the vessel to 
the nearest American port and hand her over 
to a prize court, such action would be legal.'® 
This, of course, was what Captain Wilkes 
had not done, though he had, curiously enough, 
come very near to it. His written instructions 
to Lieut. Fairfax had been to take possession 
of the persons of Mason and Slidell and their 
secretaries and to bring them on board the 
San Jacinto, to examine their baggage and des- 
patches and retain the latter if necessary, and 
to take possession of the Trent as a prize. Lieut. 
Fairfax, on his own admission, deliberately 
disoteyed these orders. He removed the Con- 
federate envoys to his own ship, together with 
their personal baggage, but permitted their 
despatches to remain unconfiscated and he did 
not take the Trent as a prize. The reasons 
which he gave to his superior officer for this 
action were, first, that it would require too large 
a prize crew to take possession of the Trent and, 


14 Quoted by Strode (op. cit.), p. 184. 
15 Lord Palmerston to the Queen, November 13th, 
1861, Letters of Queen Victoria (op. cit.), p. §93. 
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secondly, that her capture would seriously in- 
convenience a number of innocent women and 
children and merchants who were bound for 
various ports. On his return to America, how- 
ever, Fairfax explained to Mr. Salmon P. Chase, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, his real reasons, 
which were that he was so impressed with 
England’s sympathy for the South that he felt 
she would be glad to have so good a ground to 
declare war against the United States!1® 

A further vital point was that of respon- 
sibility. Captain Wilkes had stated publicly 
that he was acting on his own initiative without 
orders from Washington, and both Mrs. and 
Miss Slidell testified that this statement was 
also made by Lieut. Fairfax on boarding the 
Trent. Yet there was some evidence to the 
contrary. Lord Lyons reported that, though 
he could not vouch for the truth of it, he was 
“told confidently that orders were given at 
Washington which led to the capture on board 
the Trent, and that they were signed by Mr. 
Seward without the knowledge of the Presi- 
dent ”;!7 while in Paris General Scott had told 
his American friends that the seizure of the 
Confederate envoys had been “ discussed in 
Cabinet at Washington, he being present, and 
was deliberately determined upon and 
ordered.””!® 

Lord Palmerston’s views were in complete 
consonance with those of Lord Lyons as 
expressed in his letter of November 19th which, 
however, was still in transit across the Atlantic 
when the news of the Trent affair reached 
London on the 27th.!® It is highly improbable 
that the Prime Minister was observed by a 
small boy that evening in deep confabulation 
with Judge Mann at the Confederate Offices 
in Suffolk Street and that their conversation 
turned upon New York and Philadelphia as 
possible points for attacks by a British squadron 
and even a combined operation with General 
Joseph E. Johnston’s army against Washington. 


16 Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. I 
(op. cit.), p. 140. 

17 Lord Lyons to Lord Russell, November 19th, 
1861. Newton (op. cit.), p. §5. 

18 Lord Palmerston to The Queen, November 
29th, 1861. Letters of Queen Victoria (op. cit.), p. 596. 

1® The first submarine telegraphic cable between 
Britain and America was not laid until 1866. 
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Mr. Guedalla in recording the incident seems 
dou!tful of its authenticity.” 

Nevertheless, Palmerston was in no doubt 
as to the necessity for strong measures. At the 
Cabinet meetings of November 29th and 30th, 
it is a matter of fact that he carried at least a 
majority of his ministerial colleagues with him 
in ordering what was tantamount to the 
mobilization of the British fleet and also to the 
immediate despatch to Canada of a force of 
8,000 troops, including a detachment from the 
Brigade of Guards.24_ At the same time, the 
Law Officers of the Crown advised the Govern- 
ment, as the Prime Minister wrote to the 
Queen, “‘ that a gross outrage and violation of 
international law had been committed, and 
that Your Majesty should be advised to demand 
reparation and redress.” The Foreign Secretary 
was in process of preparing for the considera- 
tion of the Cabinet a draft instruction for Lord 
Lyons demanding a disavowal on the part of 
the United States Government of Captain 
Wilkes’s action and an apology, the liberation 
of the Confederate envoys and their restoration 
to British protection; should these demands be 
rejected the Ambassador was to be authorized 
to ask for his passports and to withdraw from 
Washington.”” 

Lord Russell’s draft was considered and 
approved by the Cabinet at its meeting on 
November 30th. It began by quoting Com- 
mander Williams’ account of the Trent incident 
of November 8th and continued: 


“Her Majesty’s Government, having taken 
the facts into consideration, have arrived at the 
conclusion that the conduct of the Commander of 
the San Facinto was not justified by international 
law. Certain individuals have been taken from on 
board a ship of a neutral Power, which was pro- 
ceeding on a lawful and innocent voyage. 


20 Guedalla (op. cit.), pp. 428-429. The eminent 
historian of Confederate diplomacy, Professor 
Frank Lawrence Owsley, states that “‘ it is extremely 
doubtful whether Palmerston and Mann met during 
Mann’s residence in England.” (King Cotton 
Diplomacy (Chicago, 1959), p. 81.) 

*1 Palmerston was castigated by Richard Cobden 
in the House of Commons for this display of 
“brinkmanship ”; “‘ Palmerston likes to drive the 
wheel close to the edge, and show how dexterously 
he can avoid falling over the precipice.” (Quoted by 
Guedalla, p. 431.) 

22 Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell to the 
Queen, November 29th, 1861. Letters of Queen 
Victoria (op. cit.), pp. 595-597. 
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“ He fired his shot across the bows of the ship that bore 
the British lion at its head”; CAPTAIN CHARLES WILKES 
(1798-1877) 


Her Majesty’s Government are unwilling to 
imagine that the United States Government will 
not of their own accord be anxious to afford ample 
reparation for this act of violence committed by 
an officer of the United States Navy against a 
neutral and friendly nation. 
The reparation which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment expect and with which they would be satis- 
fied would be 
1. The liberation of the four gentlemen cap- 
tured, and their delivery to your lordship, 
with a view to their being again placed under 
British protection. 

2. An apology for the insult offered to the 
British flag. 

Should these terms not be offered by Mr. 
Seward, you will propose them to him.”** 


*3 Unpublished Crown Copyright material in the 
Public Record Office is reproduced by permissiori of 
the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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“* Everything depended on the wording of it,’ said William Henry Seward; LORD LYONS presenting 
the British Note to the American Secretary of State, December 19th, 1861 


The draft instruction to Lord Lyons to 
request his passports in the event of a refusal 
of the British demand was included in a second 
and personal letter from the Foreign Secretary. 
The two drafts were despatched to Windsor 
for the Queen’s consideration on November 
30th, with Lord Russell’s respectful request 
that they be returned “ without loss of time, as 
the packet goes to-morrow evening.” 


IV 

The situation on the night of November 
30th was one of extreme tension. In the United 
States there was public defiance and rejoicing 
at the twist that Captain Wilkes had adminis- 
tered to the Lion’s tail. In Britain the voice of 
the people demanded redress for an outrage 
against the British flag. The Governments of 
the two countries were in accord with the 
popular view. A British force was on the high 
seas en route for Canada. The British fleet was 


at its war stations. In Richmond the Con- 
federate Government watched with bated 
breath and scarcely dared to give utterance to 
its hopes. All now depended on the action of 
the British Government and that action had 
been all but determined. The centre of the 
drama had moved from Downing Street to 
Windsor Castle. 

Lord Russell’s drafts arrived at the Castle 
late that evening, and were earnestly discussed 
by the Queen with her husband. The Prince 
Consort was at this moment an already dying 
man. He had been ailing all winter and since 
early in November had been the victim of 
persistent insomnia. Yet despite his increasing 
weakness, he was still urged on by his inexorable 
duty as a parent and a public servant. He visited 
the Prince of Wales at Cambridge and returned 
on November 26th in a very weakened state. 
On the 29th he went to watch the Queen review- 
ing the Eton Volunteers and, despite the 
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warnith of the day and his fur coat, he remarked 
that he felt as if cold water were being poured 
down his back. On the momentous 30th he had 
inspected the new buildings at Sandhurst in 
the pouring rain. But he could not rest. His 
acute Germanic brain was still active in his 
ailing body and, after discussing Russell’s drafts 
with the Queen, he took them to his bedroom. 
A sleepless night followed and at dawn he was 
up again and labouring on a Memorandum for 
the Queen’s reply to the Government. To his 
clear and detached mind it was apparent that 
Britain had nothing to lose, but, on the contrary, 
much to gain by preserving peace. In the 
American struggle the Prince cared little for 
the respective claims of either the North or the 
South. His interest was entirely for Britain 
and, in consonance with his life-long tenets of 
belief, he held that the good of Britain was 
bound up with the cause of peace. He was no 
appeaser, however; he believed that due retri- 
bution should be exacted from the United 
States, but he also thought that the Washington 
Government should be given a chance of 
making a dignified retreat. 

At eight o’clock he brought his Memo- 
randum to the Queen’s room, exclaiming 
pitiably: “‘Ich bin so schwach, ich habe kaum die 
Feder halten kénnen.”’ But his work was done ; 
it was the last service he was to perform for his 
country. He had avoided war. Two weeks later 
he was dead (December 14th, 1861). 

The Memorandum, in its final form, ran 
as follows, the Queen having made some minor 
alterations : 


** Windsor Castle, December Ist, 1861. 

The Queen returns these important Drafts, 
which upon the whole she approves; but she 
cannot help feeling that the main Draft,—that 
for communication to the American Govern- 
ment—is somewhat meagre.** She should have 
liked to have seen the expression of a hope, that 
the American captain did not act under instruc- 
tions, or, if he did, that he misapprehended them, 
—that the United States Government must be 
fully aware that the British Government could not 
allow its flag to be insulted, and the security of 
her mail communications to be placed in jeopardy; 
and Her Majesty’s Government are unwilling to 
believe that the United States Government 
intended wantonly to put an insult upon this 


24 The choice of the word “‘ meagre ” is curious. 
What is clearly meant is that Russell’s draft was con- 
sidered to be too brusque and abrupt. 
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country, and to add to their many distressing 
complications by forcing a question of dispute 
upon us, and that we are therefore glad to believe 
that, upon a full consideration of the circum- 
stances of the undoubted breach of International 
Law committed, they would spontaneously offer 
such redress as alone could satisfy this country, 
viz. the restoration of the unfortunate passengers 
and a suitable apology.” 


The suggestions put forward by the Prince 
Consort, and particularly those in favour of 
adding to the despatch clauses stating Britain’s 
unwillingness to believe that insult to her flag 
was wantonly committed and expressing the 
expectation that redress would be spontaneously 
offered, found a ready response in the Cabinet. 
Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone were vastly 
relieved, and though it is to be doubted if their 
view was entirely shared by Lord Russell, it 
was certainly endorsed by the Prime Minister, 
who, contrary to general belief, was not spoiling 
for a fight. The despatch to Lord Lyons was 
re-drafted in the following form. 


“* Her Majesty’s Government, bearing in mind 
the friendly relations which have long subsisted 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
are willing to believe that the United States naval 
officer who committed this aggression was not 
acting in compliance with any authority from his 
Government, or that, if he conceived himself to 
be so authorised, he greatly misunderstood ‘the 
instructions which he had received. For the 
Government of the United States must be fully 
aware that the British Government could not 
allow such an affront to the national honour to 
pass without full reparation; and Her Majesty’s 
Government are unwilling to believe that it could 
be the deliberate intention of the Government of 
the United States unnecessarily to force into dis- 
cussion between the two Governments a question 
of so grave a character, and with regard to which 
the whole British Nation would be sure to enter- 
tain such unanimity of feeling. 

Her Majesty’s Government therefore trust 
that, when this matter shall have been brought 
under the consideration of the United States, 
that Government will of its own accord offer to 
the British Government such redress as alone 
could satisfy the British nation, namely, the 
liberation of the four gentlemen, and their de- 
livery to your Lordship, in order that they may 


2° Letters of Queen Victoria (op. cit.), pp. 597-598. 
The Prince Consort’s draft, with amendments in the 
Queen’s own hand, is printed in facsimile in Martin 
(op. cit.), V, p: 422. It is the final indication of the 
manner in which their minds were brought con- 
tinually to bear upon the subjects with which they 
dealt. The Prince’s draft is endorsed by the Queen: 
“This draft was the last the beloved Prince ever 
wrote; he was very unwell at the time, and when he 
brought it in to the Queen, he said: ‘ I could hardly 
hold my pen.’ Victoria R.” 
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Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


An imaginative contemporary drawing of the Prince Consort revising Lord Russell’s despatch 


again be placed under British protection, and a 
suitable apology for the aggression which has 
been committed. 

Should these terms not be offered by Mr. 
Seward you will propose them to him.’’?® 


Secret instructions to the Ambassador em- 
powered him both to inform Mr. Seward of the 
purport of the despatch before presenting it, 
and to offer the Secretary of State seven days 
for consideration of his reply. The whole 
nature of the communication had thus been 
deprived of any aggressive or minatory 
character. 

Meanwhile, in Washington and in New 
York there had already been something of a 
revulsion of feeling. Reports of the reactions in 
Britain to the Trent affair had already reached 
America and had a certain effect. Thurlow 
Wood had been so greatly impressed by the 
intensity and unanimity of feeling that he had 
written to Mr. Seward from London advising 


26 Newton (op. cit.), pp. 61-62. 
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him to yield to whatever the British demands 
might be absolutely and immediately. Public 
excitement in America had rapidly evaporated 
and had been replaced by a certain appre- 
hension. The New York money market and 
Stock Exchange showed signs of weakness 
reflecting public anxiety, and President Lincoln 
had so far modified his own views as to assure 
the Canadian Minister of Finance, who en- 
quired about the matter of the Confederate 
envoys: “ Oh, that’ll be got along with.” The 
Cabinet, however, still remained divided 
between peace and war parties and it was the 
general view of the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington that the prisoners would not be given 
up.27 

Lord Lyons’ instructions reached the British 
Legation in Washington late on the night of 
December 18th and the Ambassador went to 
the State Department on the following morn- 


27 Wm. H. Russell (op. cit.), p. 262. 
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ing. Mr. Seward, who was now the leader of 
the peace party in the Cabinet, asked that the 
context of the British Note might be first 
communicated to him “ privately and confiden- 
tially ” as “‘ everything depended on the word- 
ing of it.’ With this Lyons complied, saying 
that it was the desire of the British Government 
to avoid any suggestion of menace but that 
they must have a reply within seven days and 
that if it were not satisfactory he could not 
accept it. On reading the Note Mr. Seward 
expressed his satisfaction at finding it “ cour- 
teous and friendly — not dictatorial or 
menacing.”’*6 

On December 21st, the Secretary of State 
received other tidings that strengthened his 
desire for peace. The French Minister, M. 
Mercier, of his own volition and without wait- 
ing for formal instructions from his Govern- 
ment, called to warn the United States Govern- 
ment that their choice lay between compliance 
with the British demands and war. In the event 
of hostilities the United States could expect no 
support from France, for, contrary to popular 
opinion, the Emperor Napoleon III would not 
be glad to see Britain embroiled in a war that 
would leave his hand free to pursue his own 
ends in Europe without opposition.?® So much 
for the diplomatic deftness of General Winfield 
Scott. 

In the face of this cumulative evidence of 
isolation and danger, the forces of reason and 
of peace in the Federal Cabinet eventually 
triumphed. On December 26th a Note of por- 
tentous length and abounding in exuberant 
dialectics was received from Mr. Seward. The 
meat of its purport, however, was contained in 
two brief sentences: “ The four persons in 
question . . . will be cheerfully liberated. Your 
Lordship will please indicate a time and place 
for receiving them.”’*° 

The victory had not been won, however, 


28 Lord Lyons to Lord Russell, December 19th, 
1861. (Newton, pp. 65-66.) 

2® Lord Lyons to Lord Russell, December 23rd, 
1861. (Newton, pp. 67-70.) Within the next few 
days similar representations were made to the 
Secretary of State by the Russian Minister, Prince 
Gortschakoff, and the Prussian Minister, Baron 
Brunnow. 

30 The Confederate envoys were liberated on 
January 1st, 1862, and arrived in England on January 
29th. 


without a bitter struggle. “‘ Mr. Seward told 
me he ‘ had been through the fires of Tophet ’ 
in order to get the prisoners surrendered,” 
Lord Lyons reported,*! and much bitterness 
remained, of which the following prayer offered 
by the Chaplain to the United States Senate 
(the Reverend Dr. Sunderland) on December 
30th is an instructive example: 

*“O, Thou, just Ruler of the World, in this 
hour of our trial, when domestic treason stabs at 
the nation’s heart, and foreign arrogance is 
emboldened to defeat the public justice of the 
world, we ask help of Thee for our rulers and our 
people, that we may patiently, resolutely and 
with one heart, abide our time . . . bring this 
unnatural rebellion to a speedy end; and then 
prepare us to assert upon a broader scale, and 
with a vaster force, the inalienable rights and 
responsibilities of man: through Jesus Christ. 
Amen.”? 

The disappointment felt throughout the 
Confederacy at this pacific settlement of a 
dispute that had sent their hopes of British 
recognition ascending like a sky rocket, only to 
come down like the stick, was expressed no 
less poignantly—if less elegantly—by the editor 
of the Southern Literary Messenger: “ The 
Yankees have licked the spittle that fell from 
the British lion’s mouth as he uttered his first 
wrathful growl, and now they squirm and 
writhe in the dust of a national humiliation un- 
exampled in history—despised of mankind, 
the loathed and ridiculous vermin of civiliza- 
tion.” 


V 

The news of Seward’s capitulation reached 
England on January 9th, 1862, and was at once 
communicated by a highly satisfied Cabinet to 
the widowed Queen at Osborne.“ Her 
Majesty’s first reply was indicative of her 
tragic state of mind. “‘ The things of this world 
are of no interest to the Queen,” she wrote to 
the Prime Minister, “‘ beyond the satisfaction 
she must experience if Peace is maintained and 


81 Lord Lyons to Lord Russell, December 27th, 
1861. (Newton, p. 72.) 

32 Quoted by Lord Newton, p. 76. 

33 Southern Literary Messenger, XXXIV (1862) 
65. (Quoted by E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate 
States of America, 1861-1865 (Baton Rouge, 1950), 


p. 187. 

34 Lord Palmerston to the Queen, January 9th, 
1862. Letters of Queen Victoria, Second Series, 
Vol. I (London, 1926), pp. 7-8. 
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this country is in prosperity: for her thoughts 
are fixed above. She thinks with satisfaction, 
that the slight alterations in the draft to Lord 
Lyons, which the Queen suggested, and which 
was her precious husband’s Jast work (which 
rendered it more easy for the American 
Government to comply with our request) have 
helped in bringing about this peaceful result, 
which she knows her dear Angel much wished 
for.”*> In a subsequent letter she was more 
positive: “‘ Lord Palmerston cannot but look 
on this peaceful issue of the American quarrel 
as greatly owing to her beloved Prince, who 
wrote the observations upon the draft to Lord 
Lyons, in which Lord Palmerston so entirely 
concurred. It was the last thing he ever 
wrote.”°® And with this view Lord Palmerston 
most heartily agreed. 

There was ample room for jubilation. The 
spectre of war had been removed from the 
field of Anglo-American relations, and it had 
been a very substantial spectre. Cobden might 
castigate the Government for putting the 
country into a state of false alarm:—‘“‘ Palmer- 
ston ought to be turned out for the reckless 
expense to which he has put us. He and his 
colleagues knew there could be no war ”—but 

this was simply not true. Lord Palmerston had 
hoped that by a display of force in sending 
troops to Canada and concentrating the fleet, 
coupled with a stiff note, he might enforce the 
liberation of the Confederate Commissioners 
and an apology from Washington, and in this 
view Lord Lyons had concurred. In effect this 
is what had indeed happened, but in Russell’s 
original draft submitted to the Queen on 
November 29th the Government might well 
have overplayed their hand. There seems little 


35 The Queen to Lord Palmerston, January roth, 
1862 (ibid.), pp. 9-10. 
36 Martin (op. cit.), V, p. 426. 





doubt that had this draft been delivered in 
Washington, it could not, in face of the prevail- 
ing tone and tempo of public and official 
opinion, have resulted in anything save a rejec- 
tion of the demands contained therein; whereas 
the amendments of the Prince Consort had 
provided a loophole for the United States 
Government to get out of an impossible position 
with dignity and honour. The result had been 
a diplomatic and bloodless victory for British 
diplomacy*’ which remained unequalled until 
thirty-six years later the Fashoda incident of 
1897 provided similar circumstances and a 
similar result. 

The peaceful solution of the Trent affair, 
however, spelled disaster for the Confederacy, 
Had war developed between Great Britain and 
the United States, one of its first consequences 
must have been the recognition of the Con- 
federate Government and the breaking of the 
blockade. What military and naval operations 
would have followed it is impossible to say, 
but it is a certainty that the United States could 
not single-handed—and the support of France 
had already been denied her—have prosecuted 
the war against the Southern States and at the 
same time defended herself against, say, an 
invasion from Canada and naval operations 
against her coasts. She would almost certainly 
have been compelled to recognize the in- 
dependence of the Confederacy as a fait 
accompli. 

By this supreme and dying effort, therefore, 
the Prince Consort not only saved his own 
country from war, but preserved the present 
form of government on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


37 As a fitting recognition of the services of Lord 
Lyons, who had borne the labour and heat of the 
crisis in Washington and whose tact had contributed 
greatly to the pacific outcome, the Queen awarded 
him a G.C.B. 
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1889, Pierre Laval began his political 
oe career as a revolutionary Socialist. During 
. the first World War he was one of the few who 
bean refused to accept the union sacrée of all French- 
of the men in the struggle against Germany and con- 
sistently advocated a compromise peace instead. 
But this might have been pardoned as youthful 
f Lord extremism, for after the war he broke with the 
of ae Socialists and began to drift towards the Right. 
_— His undoubted talents made him an obvious 
candidate for office and he held a number of 
minor posts in the transient governments that 
followed the 1924 elections. In 1930 he became 
Minister of Labour and proved a great success 
at the job, piloting a complicated social insur- Radio Times Hu!ton Picture Library 
ance bill through Parliament and settling 
industrial disputes with the touch of a born 
conciliator. In 1931 he became Prime Minister PIERRE LAVAL (1889-1945); “An able, forceful and I 
. - 44: think also a sincere man,” said the American Secretary 
for the first time. If he did little to preserve the of State; a photograph taken in the ’ Thirties 
precarious financial stability built up by 
Poincaré from 1926-29—his enemies dubbed 
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LAVAL and MUSSOLINI, when Laval visited Rome in 1935 to discuss the Franco-Italian pact. 





Associated Press 


On 


returning to Paris, he told the American Ambassador that he had come away “ with Mussolini’s 
shirt and studs ”’ 


‘ 


his policies “‘ squandermania ”’—he created a 
favourable impression abroad. In September 
1931, at the height of the world financial crisis, 
he loaned Great Britain three billion gold 
francs, earning an official expression of “‘sincere 
gratitude ” on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. His visit to the United States in the same 
year was a personal, if not a diplomatic, 
triumph. He struck Henry Stimson, the 
Secretary of State, as “an able, forceful .. . 
and I think also a sincere man,” while President 
oover felt that “ there could be no doubt as 
o his complete and almost blind devotion to 
rench interests.” Yet, fourteen years later, he 
was deemed so to have betrayed those interests 
that he was tried and executed and one of his 
countrymen, Vincent Auriol—shortly to be 
elected first President of the Fourth Republic— 
could write of him: “ everything about him is 
black: his clothes, his face, his soul.” 
The decline and fall of Laval really dates, 
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not from 1940, but from 1935, and the reason 
may be summed up in one word: Abyssinia. 
It was his conduct during the Abyssinian crisis 
that first gave him the reputation as a shady 
intriguer with no respect for international 
morality that he was never to lose. Laval had 
lost office after the elections of 1932. He 
returned to power after the riots of February 
6th, 1934, when he was appointed Minister of 
Colonies in the government of Gaston Dou- 
mergue. He held this post until October gth, 
1934, when the Foreign Minister, Louis 
Barthou, was assassinated at Marseilles with 
King Alexander of Jugoslavia, for the Croat 
terrorist’s bullets had the secondary effect of 
putting him into the Quai d’Orsay. His policy 
differed from that of his predecessor, despite 
public statements to the contrary. “‘ When you 
want peace,” he told a municipal councillor 
from his constituency, “you must try to 
arrange it with your enemies or with those who 
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may become your enemies, and not with your 
friends.”” Thus his policy towards Germany— 
particularly over the Saar plebiscite which was 
held early in 1935—was markedly more con- 
ciliatory than Barthou’s had been. Neither did 
he share Barthou’s enthusiasm for an agreement 
with the Soviet Union and, although he signed 
such an agreement in May 1935 and went to 
Moscow for talks with Stalin, the so-called 
Franco-Soviet pact remained unratified by 
Parliament as long as he held office, and he 
always refused to begin the military conversa- 
tions that might have made it effective. Laval, 
in fact, did not trust the Russians. “ They 
wanted a treaty only in order to wage a war,” 
he told his private secretary, “ and I, in order 
to avoid one.” 

If military agreements were required, Laval 
preferred them to be with Italy. In January 
1935 he visited Rome and signed an agreement 
with Mussolini. In return for a pledge of 
Italian support if Germany denounced the 
armaments clauses of the Versailles treaty or 
attacked Austria, Laval gave Italy some minor 
concessions in North Africa and a clear state- 
ment of French disinterestedness in Abyssinia. 
He clearly thought he had got the better of the 
bargain for, when he returned to Paris, he told 
the American Ambassador that he had come 
away “‘ with Mussolini’s shirt and studs.” But 
he had reckoned without the consequences of 
the Duce’s ambitions in Abyssinia. It must be 
remembered that in January 1935 it was by no 
means clear what Italy’s aims were. Thus, 
when Mussolini subsequently claimed that 
Laval had given him a “free hand” in 
Abyssinia, this must not be interpreted as an 
endorsement of the full-scale war of conquest 
that Mussolini launched in October 1935. As 
late as July 31st, Laval was asking the Italian 
delegate at the League of Nations, Baron 
Aloisi, whether Italy intended to go to war. 
This may have been naive, but Laval, although 
a master of French parliamentary intrigue, was 
nearly always out of his depth when it came to 
foreign affairs. He was obviously quite pre- 
pared to recognize Italian predominance in 
Abyssinia, but he was not alone in this. At the 
Stresa conference in April, between Great 
Britain, France and Italy, Abyssinia was not 
even mentioned, despite the fact that it was 


already becoming an important international 
issue. Flandin, the French Prime Minister, 
noted: “‘ M. Laval and I, and doubtless Mus- 
solini also, gained the impression of a tacit 
acquiescence given by the British Government 
to Italian ambitions in Abyssinia, if not to the 
means employed, which only became apparent 
after Stresa.” 

When the means became apparent, Laval, 
who was by then Prime Minister himself, was 
placed on the horns of an awful dilemma. He 
had to choose whether to support Britain, which 
was leading the campaign for sanctions against 
Italy in the League of Nations, or his new- 
found friend Mussolini. He would have been 
in a stronger position had he been able to 
extract from the British the same pledges of 
support that he had obtained from the Duce, 
but when he asked Anthony Eden in August 
1935 to state what Britain’s attitude would be in 
the event of trouble in Austria, Eden replied: 
“T am unable to give you an official answer. 
Do you desire me to put this question to my 
Government?” In the last resort, Laval was 
forced to come down on the same side as 
Britain: the entente cordiale outweighed the 
Rome agreements. But he did so very half- 
heartedly, refusing to apply the oil sanctions 
that would have brought Mussolini’s war- 
machine to a halt in a matter of weeks, and 
dropping hints that, in the event of war, there 
might be “‘ disorders ” in the French fleet. It 
was Laval’s half-heartedness, plus the reluct- 
ance of Baldwin, the British Prime Minister, to 
bring the issue to a fight, that led to the final 
attempt at compromise, the notorious Hoare- 
Laval agreement. The terms of this agreement, 
which gave Mussolini considerable territorial 
concessions in Abyssinia, were unfortunately 
“* leaked ” to the press and the wave of indigna- 
tion against the British Government, which 
had just won an election on a collective security 
platform, compelled the abandonment of the 
plan and the resignation of the British Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare. Laval resigned a 
few weeks later, when the Radical party 
members of his government tendered their 
resignations. His policy had failed utterly: his 
“*go-slow”’ tactics had infuriated the British and 
his albeit lukewarm support of sanctions helped 
to drive Mussolini into the arms of Hitler. 
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Laval’s domestic policy made as many 
enemies as his foreign policy. France was in 
the throes of an economic crisis and Laval, with 
the advice of a “ brains trust” on the Roose- 
veltian pattern, enforced a policy of deflation to 
reduce government expenditure. This entailed 
heavy cuts in civil service salaries and private 
industry was urged to follow suit. Not un- 
naturally, this policy was highly unpopular and 
added grist to the mill of the Popular Front, the 
coalition of Radicals, Socialists and Com- 
munists, which was emerging on the Left in 
| France. The current joke was that what was 
needed to cure France’s economic ills was 
neither deflation nor devaluation, but “ de- 
Lavaluation.” At the elections in April and 
May 1936 the Popular Front triumphed, and 
this result was, in a way, a decisive repudiation 
of Laval and all his works. Laval later blamed 
the Popular Front’s misguided policies and lack 
of preparation for the French collapse of 1940. 
In this he was not alone, but he also harboured 
an intensely personal desire for revenge on the 
Chamber of Deputies elected in 1936. “ The 
Chamber spewed me up,” he said with charac- 
teristic coarseness, “Ill spew it up in my 
turn.” 

Between 1936 and 1940 Laval was in the 
political wilderness. All kinds of allegations 
were subsequently made to the effect that he 
was plotting the overthrow of the Republic and 
his own return to power, but the “ evidence ” 
is not very convincing. When war was declared, 
he seized the opportunity to belabour the 
government for its failure to pursue his policy 
of friendship with Italy which, he declared, 
was now more necessary than ever. Laval’s 
obsession with the possibility of a Franco- 
Italian alliance continued right up until Mus- 
solini’s “‘ stab-in-the-back” in 1940, which 
only goes to show how little he really under- 
stood the international situation. Although he 
voted for war credits, Laval’s heart was not in 
the war and in April 1940, just before the storm 
burst, we find him ready to enter a government 
headed by Edouard Daladier,. provided the 
latter made peace immediately with Germany. 
His opposition to the war was, on the one hand, 
partly due to a pacifism which he had never 
completely lost since his Socialist days during 
the first World War. “ Tell me sincerely,” he 
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said to one of his lawyers in 1945, “ if every- 
thing, I mean everything, is not preferable to 
war.” But, on the other hand, Laval never did 
believe the war was in France’s interest. He 
was later ta declare on many occasions that it 
was England’s war and, in view of his pre-war 
policies, there is every reason to believe that he 
thought France had no quarrel with Germany, 
and certainly none with Italy. There was also 
the danger of Communism. When Laval made 
his notorious statement in 1942 that he hoped 
for a German victory, he added: “‘ for without 
that, Communism will be rampant throughout 
Europe.” His admirers have since credited 
him with remarkable prescience on account of 
this and similar remarks, but they expressed a 
common enough sentiment at the time. 

The sudden collapse of France in May and 
June 1940 must have seemed to Laval a vindi- 
cation of all he had said. He seized this golden 
opportunity to make a political come-back, 
although it is only fair to add that he believed 
it would be in France’s best interests if he were 
in the government. “ You see,” he explained 
to one Senator, “ there’s Hitler and Mussolini; 
we must take up position between the two of 
them. You know that [’m well ia with 
Mussolini. By playing one off against the other 
I may be able to do something, but in order to 
do it there must be a strong government and I 
must be there.” As befitted a man who boasted 
of his deep roots in the French countryside, 
Laval utterly condemned all those who con- 
templated leaving France to carry on the fight 
elsewhere. “It’s not by leaving France that 
you will serve her,” he told Albert Lebrun, the 
President of the Republic, who was thinking of 
going to North Africa. At first, Laval’s 
attempts to get into the government of Marshal 
Pétain, which had taken over from that of Paul 
Reynaud on June 17th to sue for an armistice, 
were unsuccessful. He refused to accept any 
post but Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
Marshal’s advisers considered his Anglophobia 
too great a risk. But, on June 23rd, he was 
brought in as Minister of State and, four days 
later, was made Vice-Premier. ‘“‘ Laval’s in- 
trigues will be less dangerous if he is in the 
government than if he was creating an opposi- 
tion outside it,” explained Pétain. Two days 
before Laval’s entry into the government, the 
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armist ce with Germany was signed. France 
was t. be divided into an occupied and un- 
occup.ed zone; the French government was to 
pay the costs of maintaining the German forces 
in the occupied zone; all French Armed Forces, 
excep: those necessary for the maintenance of 
internal order, were to be disarmed and de- 
mobilized and all French prisoners-of-war were 
to remain in German hands until a definitive 
peace was signed. There were consolations: 
France was not occupied outright, and she was 
allowed to keep her fleet, but it was neverthe- 
less one of the most humiliating moments in 
French history. In 1945, Laval claimed that, 
not being in the government, he had nothing 
to do with the Armistice. This was technically 
correct, but he did not oppose it and for the 
perfectly obvious reason that he thought there 
was no choice. “‘ Do you believe,” he asked at 
Pétain’s trial, “that in 1940 a sensible man 
could envisage anything but aGerman victory ?” 

Laval drew his own conclusions from this 
apparent hopelessness of the French position. 
“If we want a less severe peace,” he told the 
secretary of the Senate, “‘ we must create a 
favourable atmosphere and adapt our constitu- 
tion to German institutions.” “ If Parliament 
does not consent to these measures,” he argued 
on another occasion, “‘ Germany will impose 
them all, with the immediate consequence of 
the occupation of the whole of France.” 
Originally, Pétain had not intended to abolish 
the constitution, but Laval insisted upon it and 
the Marshal was won over. At first, no one 
believed Laval would be able to persuade the 
Deputies and Senators of the Third Republic 
to “commit suicide,” as one member of the 
Pétain government put it, but in the event, on 
July roth, 1940, only eighty of them voted 
against his proposals to rescind the constitution 
of 1875. At his trial in 1945, Laval ridiculed 
suggestions that he could have exercised such 
power of persuasion, adding that “it would 
never have been more useful than at present.” 
It was true that a number of extraneous factors 
were working in his favour, such as the British 
attack on the French fleet at Mers-el-Kebir 
on July 3rd and, above all, the general collapse 
of morale that led Frenchmen to clutch des- 
perately at any straw that seemed to offer some 
hope of salvation, but there can be no doubt 
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MARSHAL PETAIN (1856-1951), in Fune 1940; 


was appointed Pétain’s successor in the new 


that Laval performed the task he had con- 
sciously set himself with superb artistry. Never 
a great orator, he carefully prepared the ground 
in countless private conversations in which he 
employed a subtle combination of threats, 
promises and reassurances. He headed off his 
opponents with lies and subterfuge. At the 
crucial moment he produced a letter of mandate 
from Pétain, the one man who, in the eyes of an 
overwhelming majority of Frenchmen in 1940, 
could do no wrong. French parliamentary 
democracy perished at the hands of a man who 
had mastered its every art. 

Partly as a reward for his services, Laval was 
appointed Pétain’s successor in the new régime. 
But this arrangement worked badly from the 
beginning, due to the strained relations be- 
tween Laval on the one hand and Pétain and 
the rest of his colleagues on the other. “ In 
M. Laval’s eyes,” wrote one of the Ministers, 
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Fune 1940; a German guard of honour marches past the historic railway carriage at Compiégne in 
which, as in 1918, the armistice terms were signed 


““we were ‘innocents.’ We might be quite 
skilful technicians, but we would never be 
politicians, least of all the Marshal.” Laval 
shewed his complete lack of respect in a number 
of ways, from neglecting to inform the Cabinet 
of his negotiations with Germany to blowing 
cigarette smoke in Pétain’s face. Such be- 
haviour was bound to make enemies and, to 
such obvious signs of the Vichy government’s 
affinity with the ancien régime as the proclama- 
tions beginning: “‘ We, Philippe Pétain .. . ,” 
must be added the hostile palace intrigues that 
centred upon the personality of the “‘ Dauphin,” 
Pierre Laval. 

This tactlessness tempts one to wonder 
whether it was not really Laval who was the 
“* innocent ” and the impression is strengthened 
when his policy towards Germany is examined. 
Franco-German relations fascinated Laval, 
and he soon took over this particular corner of 


French foreign policy. At first he did this by 
sending his own personal and unofficial emis- 
saries to Otto von Abetz, the German repre- 
sentative in Paris, but when he became Foreign 
Minister himself in September 1940, this 
approach was less necessary. Laval was 
supremely confident in his ability to negotiate 
with the Germans. When Marcel Peyrouton, 
the Minister of the Interior, questioned the 
wisdom of some of his policies, he snapped: 
“Jet me swim alone; I'll get the Boches!” To 
the Finance Minister, Yves Bouthillier, who 
expressed similar doubts, he said: “‘ France has 
already lost the war. I shall certainly prevent 
you and the others from making France lose the 
peace.” As he told an American diplomat, he 
was convinced that Germany had no intention 
of crushing France, but was planning “a 
European federation of states in which France 
will play an important réle, compatible with her 
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digni‘y and tradition.” Thus it was in France’s 
interest to collaborate fully with Germany. 
This might even involve military action. A 
number of French colonial territories in Africa 
had gone over to de Gaulle and the Free French, 
and Laval, who told Abetz that “ he wished and 
hoped that France could contribute her modest 
share to the final overthrow of England,” 
wanted to reconquer them for Vichy. The 
Germans, of course, were delighted and at the 
famous Montoire meeting between Hitier, 
Pétain and Laval on October 24th, 1940, the 
principle if not the details of full collaboration 
was agreed. 

In return, Laval hoped to obtain concessions 
from the Germans. These included the return 
of prisoners-of-war, the reduction of the 
onerous occupation costs which France had to 
pay Germany under the armistice terms, a 
relaxation of restrictions at the demarcation line 
between Vichy and the occupied zone and a 
pledge that the integrity of French colonial 
territory in Africa would be respected in the 
face of Italian, and perhaps Spanish, ambitions. 
It soon became obvious to Laval’s colleagues, 
however, that he was conceding far more than 
he was getting in return. A plot was hatched to 
get rid of him and, at length, Pétain was per- 
suaded to join it. On December 13th, 1940, 
Laval was removed from office. To the end of 
his life he never understood why he was dis- 
missed and kept protesting that he had been 
about to meet Ribbentrop, the Nazi Foreign 
Minister, and receive important concessions. 
There is evidence for the meeting but none, 
unfortunately, for the concessions. Until his 
return to power, Laval slipped back into that 
relative obscurity that had characterized his 
career between 1936 and 1940. “I had no 
contact with the Marshal,” he wrote in 1945, 
“...nor did I visit Vichy . . . I lived in Paris 
and for frequent periods stayed at my home at 


Chateldon. I lived very much alone (and) 
received few visitors.” One incident alone 
stands out. On August 27th, 1941, when he 


was participating in a ceremony to present 
colours to the first contingent of the anti- 
Bolshevik Legion—a French volunteer force 
formed to fight on the eastern front—he was 
shot in the face by a would-be assassin. He 
seems to have attributed his escape from death, 
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as is not uncommon in such cases, to the work- 
ings of Providence. 

By spring 1942, the Germans were becoming 
increasingly irritated with the policies of Laval’s 
successors. In March, a meeting was arranged 
between Goering and Laval, during which the 
latter was told: “‘ we were bitterly mistaken 
when we thought that we could work out a 
sincere collaboration with your country .. . 
Henceforth we shall treat France with the same 
hostility that she has manifested so clearly 
against us.” In view of this, Goering advised 
Laval not to accept office, even if offered it. 
Laval informed Pétain of this meeting and, 
according to his account, the Marshal begged 
for his help. Against all advice, but in view of 
the desperate plight of his country, Laval 
agreed to enter the government, “ the willing 
victim of a great sacrifice,” as he put it. In 
retrospect, the whole affair looks very much 
like a put-up job by the Germans. It was about 
this time that Hitler decided he wanted Laval’s 
return to power and Goering’s words, despite 
the advice not to accept office, can be inter- 
preted as a subtle appeal to the vanity of a man 
who firmly believed that he alone could ensure 
Franco-German collaboration. On April 19th, 
1942, Laval became head of the government, 
holding the portfolios of Foreign Affairs, the 
Interior and Information. One of his condi- 
tions for accepting office was that all those who 
had plotted against him in 1940 should be 
eliminated from the government. 

Like the Bourbons, Laval seemed to have 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing since his 
previous spell in power. He still believed in a 
German victory, even though both Russia and 
the United States had entered the war. More- 
over, as he told the American Ambassador on 
April 27th, if Germany were defeated, “ Bol- 
shevism in Europe would follow immediately. 
Under such circumstances, he would prefer to 
see Germany win the war.” In a letter to 
Ribbentrop on May 12th, he wrote: “ French- 
men know that I want to seek out and exhaust 
all means of arriving at a reconciliation and 
close agreement with Germany.” He offered to 
do his best to send French workers to Germany 
to replace the Germans called up to fight in 
Russia and said that it should be possible to 
increase the strength of the anti-Bolshevik 








Legion. Of course, he was still hoping for con- 
cessions in return. “‘ I am certain,” he wrote in 
the same letter, “ that France will find a place 
worthy of her past in the new Europe,” and he 
begged the Germans to make concessions in 
order to create “‘a favourable psychological 
atmosphere ”’ for his efforts. Ribbentrop’s reply 
was distinctly cool. Hitler’s generous gesture 
at Montoire, he wrote, had not been justly 
appreciated in France. “ After these experi- 
ences,” he continued, “it is entirely natural 
that the Reich government cannot allow itself 
to be influenced in the future in its decisions 
concerning France by hopes and assurances, 
but solely by acts of French policy.” What was 
meant by “ acts of French policy ” became clear 
when Fritz Sauckel, the German Plenipoten- 
tiary for Labour, arrived in Paris to demand 
500,000 French workers for German factories. 
Laval later confessed: “‘ until this first visit of 
Sauckel I had not realized how desperate our 
situation could be,” and it certainly appears 
that the first signs of Laval’s resistance to the 
Germans date from this period. He beat down 
Sauckel’s original demand to 250,000 and 
obtained, in exchange for the 150,000 skilled 
workers who were to be included in the con- 
tingent, the return of 50,000 French prisoners- 
of-war. There was little else he could do and, 
when exhortation failed to produce the required 
number of workers, the government was forced 
to resort to compulsion. By the end of 1942, 
240,000 workers had left for Germany. 
Meanwhile, the war—and the Vichy régime 
—had reached one of its decisive turning- 
points. On November 8th, the Allies landed in 
North Africa. The German Ambassador to 
Vichy immediately presented Laval with a 
request that France should declare war on 
England and the United States. If France did 
this, the request concluded, “‘ Germany is 
prepared to march with her through thick and 
thin.” Laval stalled; he would have preferred 
a guarantee of the territorial integrity of the 
French Empire, which even Roosevelt had 
offered Pétain. The Vichy forces in North 
Africa were ordered to resist the Allies and 
diplomatic relations with the United States 
were broken off, but war was not declared. 
Hitler therefore decided to occupy the whole of 
France and Laval was summoned to Munich to 
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be presented with the fait accompli. On 
November 11th, German troops crossed the 
demarcation line. Despite repeated threats 
and ultimata, Laval still refused to declare war 
on the Allies although he was prepared to 
recognize the existence of de facto hostilities, 
On November 27th, the Germans informed him 
that their forces in Toulon would take over the 
French fleet anchored there, but he was spared 
the need even to react, for the French com- 
mander scuttled his ships. In the midst of this 
crisis, Laval still found time to strengthen his 
own position. Selling the idea as a “‘ conces- 
sion” to the Germans, he obtained, on Nov- 
ember 18th, the power to make laws and issue 
decrees in his own right. 

Without her fleet or her Empire and com- 
pletely occupied by German troops, France 


" was finally reduced to the status of a Nazi 


satellite after November 1942. Laval, with the 
naiveté only a born egotist can display, still 
thought he could exert considerable influence 
upon the occupying power. Hitler encouraged 
him, greatly preferring to have his dirty work 
done by someone else. “ I have confidence’ in 
you,” he told Laval on December roth, 1942, 
“TI will never negotiate with anyone but you. 
You are the last government of France. After 
you, it will be a Gauleiter.” But at this same 
meeting, he gave notice of new demands for 
French labour and ordered the establishment 
of a new police force, which would be under 
the orders of the out-and-out collaborators in 
Paris. This was the genesis of the notorious 
Milice, commanded by the ex-cagoulard Joseph 
Darnand, which helped the Germans hunt 
down members of the Resistance and which 
perpetrated several cowardly murders. Laval 
did what he could to protect his country against 
the most excessive Nazi demands. From the 
middle of 1943, Sauckel found more and more 
difficulty in obtaining labour, despite the 
extension of compulsion. Thus, only 170,000 
workers out of a requested 220,000 for May and 
June 1943 left France and, even then, it took 
until October to complete the transfer. In 
1944, the supply practically dried up. In 
August 1943, Laval positively refused to agree 
to the despatch of a further 500,000 workers in 
the course of a stormy six-hour meeting with 
Sauckel. “‘ I have completely lost all faith in 
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the honest goodwill of . . . Laval,” the Nazi 
official wrote to his superior. Some of Laval’s 
detractors have attempted to explain the falling- 
off in the numbers of workers sent to Germany, 
not so much by his actions, but by the flight of 
young men to the maguis and the deliberate 
gumming-up of the administrative machinery 
by the French civil service. If Laval had noth- 
ing to do with encouraging men to flee to the 
maquis, there is evidence that he connived at 
and encouraged administrative sabotage. ‘‘ We 
have the choice,” he is reported to have told 
some of his Prefects in February 1943, “ be- 
tween allowing Sauckel to carry out his round- 
ups of men, women and youngsters, and the pos- 
sibility of drowning them in a sort of adminis- 
trative magma.” This was a hint many of his 
subordinates took to heart. 

Any minor victories that Laval may have 
gained over the Germans in this way were 
naturally not publicized and he continued, in 
public, to sing their praises as a bulwark against 
Bolshevism. In the eyes of the vast majority of 
Frenchmen, therefore, he was always identified 
with an extreme pro-Nazi policy and, as a 
result, was the object of universal detestation. 
He was quite aware of this—everywhere he 
turned, he told Hitler and Ciano in December 
1942, he heard people say, “ Laval to the 
stake! ’°—and he seemed to accept it as in- 
evitable. “‘ I am here to be compromised,” he 
told Marshal Pétain. There was more than a 
trace of the martyr in Pierre Laval. Pétain, 
however, rightly believed that he would share 
the blame for Laval’s actions and, in November 
1943, made one final attempt to get rid of him. 
It failed, and its consequences were to remove 
any semblance of independence the Vichy 
government still enjoyed. Henceforth, all laws 
and decrees were to be submitted to the Ger- 
mans for ratification; there was to be a purge of 
anti-German elements in the administration; 
and three of the most notorious French pro- 
Nazis, Marcel Déat, Philippe Henriot and 
Joseph Darnand, were to be brought into the 
government. By remaining at the head of the 
government, Laval, albeit unwillingly, lent his 
name to the atrocities committed by Germans 
and French Nazis alike in the first half of 1944 
when, both before and after the Allied invasion 
of France, a state of civil war was rapidly deve- 
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, 1948 

“ They 

wanted a treaty only in order to wage a war, and I, 
in order to avoid one” 


From “' The Unpublished Diary of Pierre Laval,” Falcon Press 


LAVAL and STALIN in Moscow, May 1935; 


loping. Even now, it is hard to excuse Laval’s 
conduct; in 1945, it was impossible. 

The Allied landings in Normandy, and the 
speed of the German withdrawal, seem finally 
to have convinced Laval that Germany had 
lost the war. He began to search for means of 
salvaging something from the wreckage. In 
order, as he put it, “ to create an atmosphere of 
peace and union throughout the country,” he 
proposed to reconvene the National Assembly 
of 1940 and hand over all powers to it. To 
preside over this manoeuvre, he chose Edouard 








Herriot, the ex-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, who was living under surveillance 
near Nancy. Besides embodying the French 
Republican tradition, Herriot was popular in the 
United States and this may have influenced 
the choice. American support might outweigh 
the implacable hostility of de Gaulle and the 
British towards Laval. It is unlikely that 
Laval’s plan would have succeeded in any case, 
but the onus of its failure fell upon the Germans. 
Informed by the French Nazis of what was 
going on, the German authorities ordered the 
re-arrest of Herriot on August 16th, 1944. 
Laval drafted an indignant protest which con- 
cluded: “I... request that I should be con- 
sidered as your prisoner on the same grounds 
as President Herriot. In any case such action 
would place me in a position where I would be 
obliged to renounce immediately the exercise 
of my present functions.” He was taken at his 
word and, on August 18th, was ordered to leave 
for Belfort on the German border. Laval had 
been in Paris for the negotiations concerning 
Herriot. Pétain had remained at Vichy, but, on 
August 20th, he too wes compelled to go to 
Belfort. When he arrived, Laval told him that 
he would have liked to resign, but that that 
would mean a government of French Nazis. 
“‘T refuse to take any official action,” he said, 
“but I shall not resign.” When Hitler, on 
August 25th, asked him to come to his head- 
quarters to discuss Franco-German relations, 
Laval, the spell broken at last, refused. Then, 
as the Allied forces approached Belfort, the 
erstwhile government of France was transported 
lock, stock and barrel, into the Reich. 

Laval remained, a virtual prisoner, in 
Germany until April 1945, when he finally 
obtained Hitler’s permission to leave. He 
sought asylum in both Switzerland and Liech- 
tenstein, but was refused entry to both. In the 
end, he turned to Spain and, on April 28th, was 
given permission to enter the country provided 
he remained for no longer than three months. 
On May 2nd, he and his wife landed at Bar- 
celona in a German aircraft. He might have 
been allowed to stay there had not the Spanish 
government, in what seems to have been an 
attempt to improve its relations with the Allied 
powers, decided to hand him over. At the end 
of July, he was flown to Austria, where he was 
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handed over to the American authorities, 
Thence he was sent to the French zone and on 
to Paris, where he arrived on August 1st. He 
was formally arrested and. interned in the 
Fresnes prison to await trial. 

Pétain’s tria], at which Laval gave evidence, 
took place in July and August; Laval’s began on 
October 4th, 1945. It was perhaps the most 
scandalous of all the post-Liberation political 
trials in France. As in most of them, there was 
insufficient time for either the prosecution or 
the defence to acquaint themselves with all the 
evidence, much of which was, in any case, un- 
available at the time. Beside it, the Nuremberg 
trials seem a model of judicial procedure. The 
conduct of the hearings was outrageous and 
the courtroom was frequently in a state of up- 
roar which the President was unable to control. 
The jury was openly biased. When a member 
of the public applauded Laval, one of them 
jumped up and yelled: “he deserves twelve 
bullets in his hide, just like Laval.” In these 
circumstances, Laval, who was conducting his 
own defence and making a fair job of it, refused 
to appear after the third day of the trial and so 
did his lawyers. On October goth, after hearing 
only six witnesses, some of whom had very 
little to say, the court passed sentence of death. 
Even people who detested Laval’s policies, like 
the Socialist leader Léon Blum, were dis- 
gusted by his trial. If it were impossible to 
grant a reprieve, it was argued, at least there 
should be a retrial. Laval’s lawyers made this 
request in person to General de Gaulle, who 
was then head of the French government. He 
listened to their arguments in stony silence. It 
must be admitted that there was little he could 
have said, for he had already announced that 
there could be no revision of the verdict. On 
October 15th, 1945, Laval was executed by a 
firing squad. His death was as sordid as his 
trial, for he had taken poison and had to be 
revived before being shot. 

Pierre Teitgen, the Gaullist Minister of 
Justice, said in 1945: “I know very well all 
that M. Laval has done for his country; but the 
whole problem is to know whether, in order to 
defend the body of France, it was necessary to 
lose her soul.” This has been cited as illus- 
trating the essence of the dichotomy between 
the “realism ” of Laval and the “ idealism ” 
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Pierre Laval on trial, October 1945; 


of the Resistance. But it must be stressed that 
Laval’s “ realism ” was not very well-founded. 
A realist is supposed to take account of facts, 
especially the important ones, and this is some- 
thing which Laval continually failed to do. He 
did not comprehend the world-wide feeling of 
revulsion against Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia 
in 1935; he failed to divine the intentions of the 
Germans in 1942; he could not foresee the out- 
come of the war until 1944. All these are un- 
pardonable errors of judgment in a man whose 
reputation rests upon his alleged “ realism.” 


** his death was as sordid as his trial...” 


In fact, Laval’s talents were strictly limited 
and, when he once remarked that he would 
have made as much money raising pigs, he was 
doing more than regretting the good life. 
Burdened with idées fixes and an unbounded 
faith in his own ability, and blessed, unfor- 
tunately, with a very real power of persuasion, 
he wielded considerable power at crucial 
moments in France’s recent history, when his 
actions inflicted considerable harm upon his 
country’s reputation and position. His death 
was the price, not of his sins, but of his folly. 








HE MURDER OF THE Chief Secretary for 

Ireland and the Under-Secretary which 

took place on the evening of May 6th, 
1882, in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, shocked our 
Victorian ancestors in a way that the twentieth 
century cannot easily comprehend. Both the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion were overcome with emotion when moving 
the adjournment of the House of Commons, 
where the majority of members wore mourning; 
half of the members went by special train to 
Derbyshire for the funeral; almost every news- 
paper appeared in mourning, and almost every 
public body in England and Ireland, town 
corporations, learned societies, and trade union 
branches, passed resolutions expressing their 
horror and disgust. 

In the nineteenth-century view of Irish 
history the crime occupied a significant posi- 
tion; it was held to have reversed the trend of 
Gladstonian policy, destroying the prospects of 
compromise and creating a new antagonism 
between English and Irish. More recent writers 
have allowed it less significance: it has become, 
in the words of one recent Irish historian, a 
“strange and tragic anachronism,” the “ first 
and most important” of several “ external 
accidents (that) helped to disguise and distort 
the basic trend.” Another finds that “ it turned 
out to be almost irrelevant to the central 
situation.” 

The position on the morning of May 6th was 
full of bright hope for Ireland. A new Lord 
Lieutenant and a new Chief Secretary had just 
arrived at Kingstown, and during the afternoon 
they entered Dublin amid cheering crowds. 
For the last two evenings, torchlight processions 
in the city had been celebrating the news of a 
fresh departure in English policy towards 
Ireland. The hated “‘ Buckshot ” Forster, Chief 
Secretary for the past two years and closely 
associated with the policy of coercion, had 
departed. Parnell, already the “ uncrowned 
King of Ireland,” had been released from his 
comfortable but irksome detention in Kilmain- 
ham Jail. Little more than six months before, 
Gladstone had sent him there for his “ attempt 
to destroy the authority of the law and sub- 
stitute what would end in being nothing more 
nor less than anarchical oppression exercised 
upon the people of Ireland.” Now, it appeared 
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The Phoenix 
Park Murders 


MAY 6th 1882 


A double assassination in Dublin that 


long left its scar on Anglo-Irish relations. 


By T. H. CORFE 


to the Dubliners, Mr. Gladstone had turned 
from the side of Forster towards the party of 
Parnell. 

The fact was that it had become clear to 
Gladstone and almost all his colleagues that 
repression in Ireland simply would not work. 
Forster in the previous summer had insisted 
on a Coercion Act to deal with the “ village 
ruffans”’ whom agrarian depression was 
driving into acts of violence. He had done so 
with regret; “if I had thought that this duty 
would have devolved on me, I certainly should 
not have been Irish Secretary . . . but I never 
was more clear in my life as to the necessity of 
a duty.” The trouble was the Land League 
which, under the guidance of Michael Davitt, 
and inspired and financed by the exiles in 
America, had spread its tentacles throughout 
rural Ireland. The appalling savagery of the 
boycottings, cattle-maimings and murders con- 
vinced Forster that coercion was the only 
answer; and Parnell’s provocative defiance had 
driven Gladstone, amid the applause of all 
right-minded Englishmen, to order his deten- 
tion in October 1881. 

But Forster’s police had misled him; 
arbitrary action by the forces of law and order 
could not cure Ireland’s ills. The Land 
Leaguers—though officially suppressed in 
October—and the “‘ Moonlighters ” encouraged 
the peasants not to pay rent; the landlords, if 
they dared, evicted the tenants—over five 
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thousand families were driven from their 
home* in 1882; and the desperate Irish replied 
by ambushing landlords, murdering their 
agents, or, More commonly, attacking the new 
tenant who moved in. Few landlords ventured 
abroad without an armed escort; but it was the 
humbler people, falling foul of the underground 
organizations, who suffered most. There were a 
dozen agrarian murders in Ireland that winter, 
and many more cases of savage attacks. Men 
were dragged from their cabins to be shot in 
the legs, to be beaten up, or to have their ears 
bored before the eyes of their wives and 
children. 

Such savagery convinced the Cabinet that 
coercion did not work. Forster, suffering from 
the strain of two awful years, could only see 
that there must be yet harsher measures, and 
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in April was putting forward proposals for a 
more stringent coercion act. His judgment of 
Irish affairs was, understandably, becoming 
unbalanced. When Gladstone heard through 
Captain O’Shea, M.P., the ambitious and self- 
important husband of Parnell’s mistress, that 
the Irish leader was in a mood for compromise, 
he did not hesitate to accept the overtures, 
though it cost him the resignation of the Chief 
Secretary. Parnell, finding that the nationalists 
were falling into disorder and eager to welcome 
him back as leader, resolved that the time had 
come for him to emerge to take up the reins 
once more. The bargain was struck in the last 
days of April, on the basis of a letter that 
Parnell wrote on the 25th to his deputy, Justin 
McCarthy, for transmission to Chamberlain 
and the rest of the Cabinet: if Gladstone would 
settle the burden of rent arrears that hung over 
the tenants, then Parnell would withdraw the 
“No Rent” manifesto which had been issued 
just after his imprisonment and do everything 
in his power “to put a stop to the outrages 
which are unhappily so prevalent.” In a further 
letter Parnell hoped that the co-operation of his 
party with the Liberal Government would lead 
to such promising results that “ the Govern- 
ment, at the end of the session, would feel them- 
selves thoroughly justified in dispensing with 
further coercive measures.” The understand- 
ing, soon to be known as the Kilmainham 
Treaty, was, it seemed, to mark the end of 
futile violence and misery. 

Gladstone was filled with excitement by the 
prospects, and in his exalted mood the protests 
of Forster and of the Queen meant nothing. 
“I have no choice: followed or not followed, I 
must go on,” he wrote to the former. Irish 
opinion reflected Gladstone’s enthusiasm for 
the new move; London papers were in general 
more gloomy: “ abject surrender . . . to the 
party whose doctrines have been enforced by 
the cold-blooded assassination of innocent men, 
women and children ” was the common feeling. 

On May 2nd, Gladstone announced the 
release of Parnell and the two other suspect 
M.P.s from Kilmainham, and the resignation 
of Forster. The Lord Lieutenant, Cowper, 
had already resigned some days before, and was 
to be replaced by Earl Spencer, slow and 
awkward of speech but a firm and able ruler; 


“ Overcome with emotion”; GLADSTONE in the House 
of Commons, May 8th, 1882; drawing by H. Furniss 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1882, Gladstone’s right- 
hand man, LORD FREDERICK CAVENDISH 


he was not unpopular in Ireland where he had 
already served once as Viceroy during Glad- 
stone’s first ministry. Now, amid the excite- 
ment, there was much speculation as to 
Forster’s successor. Some favoured William 
Shaw, leader of the moderate Home Rulers; 
some optimistic Irishmen thought it might be 
Parnell himself, but the tradition that colonial 
chief ministers shall be fresh from the prison 
cell was not then established. Most assumed 
that Chamberlain, champion of the radical 
opposition to Forster in the Cabinet, would get 
the post, and Chamberlain himself certainly 
expected it. But Gladstone on May 4th named 
Lord Frederick Cavendish as the new Chief 
Secretary to a chorus of derisive groans and 
boos from the Irish members and the in- 
credulous laughter of the Tories. 

Cavendish, though a young man of no 
obvious ability who suffered from shyness and 
a speech defect, had from Gladstone’s view- 
point certain advantages. He was very close 
to the Prime Minister, who was his wife’s 
uncle; he had, as Financial Secretary to the 
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By courtesy of the National Gallery of Ireian 


The hard-working Under-Secretary, THOMAS HENRY 
BURKE; portrait by Walter Osborne 


Treasury, been Gladstone’s right-hand man 
during the past two years, for the Prime 
Minister had kept the Exchequer in his own 
hands. He was an expert on the finance of the 
land-purchase scheme which Gladstone had in 
mind for Ireland. He was a Whig, and his 
appointment would reassure those who feared 
that the dismissal of Forster was a triumph for 
the dangerous radicalism of Chamberlain. He 
was brother to Lord Hartington, Gladstone’s 
most powerful subordinate, and might, in 
control of Irish policy, prevent many clashes 
between the two over that controversial subject. 
Moreover, the appointment made it clear that 
Gladstone’s intention was to supervise closely 
Irish policy in this startling new departure. 
Cavendish, his trusted and devoted nephew-in- 
law, went there simply as his agent. No one as 
strong and independent as Chamberlain was to 
be allowed a free hand in Ireland; this was the 
Prime Minister’s own responsibility; he alone 
was to supervise the working out of the solution 
agreed with Parnell for Ireland’s problems. 
On the evening of May 5th, doubtful and 
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of himself but determined to serve to 
the best of his ability, Frederick Cavendish 
caught the Irish mail that was to carry him with 
the new Lord Lieutenant to their posts. On the 
next day, he drove in the state entry of Lord 
Spencer to his capital and took the oath of 
office immediately after him in Dublin Castle, 
the centre of English rule over the subject 
island. Without delay they got to work, dis- 
cussing the problems of the new policy they 
were to administer. Their most important 
colleague in this was Thomas Burke, the 
industrious and hard-working Under-Secretary 
who for the past thirteen years had stood at the 
right hand of each Chief Secretary, the per- 
manent head of the bureaucratic tangle that 
was the Irish administration. Unlike most of 
his predecessors, Burke was an Irishman and a 
Catholic, a quiet, efficient and fair-minded 
official. 

Soon after six o’clock Spencer departed, 
riding to the Viceregal Lodge in Phoenix Park 
and pausing to watch a polo game taking place 
in the Park on his way. Cavendish left about 
half past six; it was a pleasant May evening and 
he chose to walk; his Lodge, like the Lord 
Lieutenant’s and the Under-Secretary’s, lay 
in the splendid, spacious Park. He entered the 
Park by the city gate, from which a broad 
carriageway ran in a straight line for almost a 
mile and a half to the Phoenix Monument. 

He had gone perhaps half a mile along this 
when he was joined by Burke, who had taken a 
hack car at the Park gates, but descended and 
dismissed it when he caught up with his chief. 
The two men strolled on, arm in arm, discuss- 
ing Forster’s policy. The crowds that had 
watched the polo on their right and the cricket 
on their left were dispersing; little knots of 
people were enjoying the evening sun; an 
occasional cyclist or jaunting car passed on the 
carriageway. 

On the opposite side of the road now, three 
hundred yards on their right, the elegant 
Ionic columns of the Viceregal Lodge showed 
through the trees; later they would dine there 
with Spencer. It was just after a quarter past 
seven. They passed through a knot of idlers 
moving in the opposite direction. The last four 
of this group turned about as the two men 
walked through, and one of them seized Burke 
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by the shoulder, striking a tremendous blow 
at his back with a long knife held in his left 
hand. Burke died almost instantly; Cavendish 
turned to his assistance raising his umbrella. 
The murderer struck out, wounding Cavendish, 
who retreated into the road and fell, almost 
knocking over a passing cyclist, who was much 
too pre-occupied with his cumbersome machine 
to bother about a drunken scuffle. The man with 
the knife leapt at Cavendish who, raising an 
arm to protect himself, received a mortal blow 
under the armpit. After making sure their 
victims were dead, the murderers sprang on a 
waiting jaunting car and drove away at a 
furious pace. They need not have hurried: it 
was some time before anyone dreamed of taking 
action to find them. 

The gang that killed Cavendish and Burke 
called themselves the Irish Invincibles. Their 
origin is obscure, because the information about 
it comes from men who sought to deceive, 
either to save their own necks or their comrades’, 
or to smear their political opponents. But in 
essence the group emerged as a product of the 
stimulus of American money acting on the 
Land League when that was deprived of its 
official leadership by imprisonment. Patrick 
Ford, exiled from Ireland in his youth and now 
owner-editor of the New York Irish World, 
was both the most violent critic of English rule 
in Ireland and the chief collector of the do‘lars 
that his fellow exiles gave to free their country; 
in all he sent $343,000 to the Land League 
alone. But Ford and his Irish-American friends 
wanted value for their money and demanded 
that “ all the material damage possible ought to 
be inflicted on the enemy, and that the war 
against the foeman ought to be persisted in 
without quarter to the end.” 

The money that Ford sent across the 
Atlantic went to Patrick Egan, the restlessly 
energetic Treasurer of the Land League, who 
had shifted his headquarters to Paris when his 
leaders were arrested. Egan was a successful 
Dublin business man who preferred to devote 
his energies to the national cause; his chief ally, 
once the leaders were imprisoned, was Frank 
Byrne, Secretary of the Home Rule Confedera- 
tion, later known as the Land League of Great 
Britain. Byrne was something of a soldier of 
fortune, a Liverpool Irishman who had fought 














** Polo on the right, and cricket on the left’; the Chief Secretary’s residence in Phoenix Park, Dublin 


in the Franco-Prussian War. Now he devoted 
his talents to organizing underground war in 
Ireland. Parnell had warned his friends that if 
he were arrested, Captain Moonlight would 
take his place. Byrne proceeded to give that 
prophecy effect. 

Some time in November 1881, two Land 
League organizers journeyed to Ireland. P. J. 
Sheridan, disguised as the priest “ Father 
Murphy,” organized murderous activities in 
the countryside. J. J. Walsh, a Middlesbrough 
steelworker and long a leading Fenian, went to 
Dublin and proceeded to enrol members of the 
dormant Irish Republican Brotherhood, sworn 
enemies of British rule, in a new organization. 
Walsh appointed a committee of four, respect- 
able tradesmen all, but loyal to the Irish cause. 
James Mullett, the first chairman, was a 
publican; with him were associated James 
Carey, successful building contractor and 
property owner, noted for his public spirited- 
ness and his patriotism, and shortly to be 
elected to the Dublin Town Council; Daniel 
Curley, carpenter and contractor; and Edward 
M’Caffrey, van driver and small shopkeeper, 
who had once done six months in jail for his 
Fenian activities. 
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These four, the committee of the Dublin 
branch of the Irish Invincibles, enrolled some 
thirty others; some, like themselves, ex- 
Fenians; others younger and less established in 
life, who were not mere dreamers and idealists 
but thought in terms of practical and violent 
action to strike a blow for freedom. Foremost 
of these was a powerful young stone-cutter 
named Joe Brady who, when Mullett was 
arrested on suspicion in March, was co-opted 
to the committee. Brady, inflamed by the 
fighting speeches of the politicians and Land 
League leaders, was only too anxious to sub- 
stitute deeds for words: he had the courage and 
the physique to kill. 

A dozen surgical knives were purchased for 
the Invincibles in London, hidden for a time 
in the Land League Office at Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, and carried to Ireland in the skirts 
of Mrs. Frank Byrne. The obvious target for 
the Invincibles was “ Buckshot ” Forster him- 
self, and numerous schemes were made to way- 
lay him. In each case an accident saved 
Forster’s life: an Invincible sentinel failed to 
give a signal, or there were women in the 
carriage with the victim, or he chose a different 
route. The last attempt to assassinate him was 
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on April 19th, when he left Ireland for what 
prove: to be the last time. The Invincibles lay 
in wait at Westland Row Station, only to find 
that the Chief Secretary had gone to Kingstown 
by an earlier train. Forster knew nothing of the 
attempts that were being made, though the 
Dublin detective force had some inkling of 
them; the Chief Secretary, though warned of 
his danger, was scornful, and Burke wrote 
across a request for the detention of some 
suspected men: “‘ These men may talk this and 
that, but they have not the courage of their 
words.” 

The frustrated murderers sought a new 
victim, and on May 3rd the Order of 
Execution for the leading ‘‘ Castle Rat,” Burke, 
was issued. On the 5th they twice watched his 
route from the Castle to the Lodge, but missed 
him; they failed again on Saturday morning, 
the 6th. That afternoon at least eleven of them 
were in the Park. Curley, as chairman, was in 
charge of operations. Brady and nineteen- 
year-old Tim Kelly were to strike the actual 
blow. Carey, with the aid of Joe Smith, who 
worked in the Castle and knew the Under- 
Secretary well by sight, was to give the signal 
when the victim approached. Possibly the 
murderers expected Cavendish as well and 
fully intended to murder him; more probably, 
as most of them maintained, his murder was 
accidental. 

An army officer, exercising his dogs, saw 
what he took to be some drunks fighting, and 
walked over to find the bodies of two murdered 
men, one in the road and the other on the 
footpath. He was so shaken that he was unable 
to do anything except walk on until he met 
some constables off duty, who did not believe 
his story. Two cyclists gave the alarm, one 
hurrying to the police at the gate while the other 
stayed with the bodies. Two other cyclists 
who had actually ridden into the affray did not 
appreciate until the next day that they had in 
fact witnessed a murder. By midnight the 
alarming rumour was all round the city; the 
Lord Lieutenant sat till long after midnight 
with his advisers; telegrams were despatched to 
England, where Gladstone and his wife were 
told the news when they returned from dinner 
at the Austrian Embassy. They knelt in the 
hall to pray before driving to comfort their 


distraught niece, Lady Frederick, at Carlton 
House Terrace. Gladstone was at his finest in 
the moment of anguish, his face “like a 
prophet’s in its look of faith and strength.” 
** Be assured it will not be in vain,” he com- 
forted, and the stricken widow saw in her agony a 
vision of Ireland at peace through her husband’s 
sacrifice. 

For a moment it appeared that Lady 
Frederick’s hopes might be justified. Just for a 
day or two it seemed that the shocked horror in 
Ireland might be met by noble forgiveness in 
England. Much blood had been shed in the 
long struggle, but none had touched so nearly 
the feelings of many in both nations. Certainly 
it was the hope of Gladstone, numbed though 
he was by shock, that reconciliation would 
spring from the disaster. “‘ Even in this black 
crime and terrible calamity there may I hope 
be a seed of good,” he wrote, pleased by the 
prompt way in which Parnell, Davitt and Dillon 
issued a manifesto condemning the crime. But 
though Gladstone set his face sternly against 
reprisals and coercion, he never recovered the 
buoyant faith with which he had seen the solu- 
tion to Ireland’s distress come into sighi in 
those first days of May. Through the months 
after the murders he fought to save the Kilmain- 
ham policy from the bitter attacks of those who 
saw it as the direct cause of the crime; it was a 
despairing struggle against the Conservatives, 
for whom the opportunity to make political 
capital out of the disaster proved too tempting; 
against Forster, whose prophecies of doom 
seemed vindicated ; and against his own Cabinet 
colleagues, determined to show that they could 
be tough with recalcitrant Ireland if there was 
need. Spencer, the stern avenger of his mur- 
dered colleague; Hartington, embittered by his 
brother’s death; and Harcourt, self-appointed 
expert on Irish affairs, compelled the Prime 
Minister to reject the repeated overtures that 
Parnell made through Mrs. O’Shea for co- 
operation and conciliation. It was very largely 
due to Gladstone’s steadfastness that some- 
thing was saved from the wreckage; that the 
Arrears Act became law, and the inevitable 
Coercion Act was a moderate one. 

For Parnell, the murders proved an invalu- 
able help. They discredited the extremists 
who might have challenged his leadership and 
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Carrying the bodies into Steevan’s Hospital 


his policy. His followers could hardly object 
if he offered no more than a token resistance to 
the Coercion Act which, in fact, served his 
purpose by repressing these same extremists. 
His manifesto of May 7th and his prompt offer 
to resign endeared- him to Gladstone, and it 
became clear that his moderation was helping 
to save the remains of the Kilmainham agree- 
ment, if not of the high hopes that had been 
implicit in the event. 

But though the ability and the greatness of 
the two leaders preserved something of the 
terms of Kilmainham, the murders brought a 
new bitterness into Anglo-Irish relations; on 
the day after the crime, the Sunday Times 
crowed that this would “cause the people 
indeed to think over Mr. Gladstone’s fatal 
policy,” while The Observer considered that 
“there is only one remedy possible, and that 
is the declaration of martial law.”’ Englishmen 
never forgave Parnell for stimulating the agita- 
tion that had led to the murders; when, in 
January of the following- year, informers be- 
trayed the Invincibles, and some of their 
secrets and the parts that the Land League 
officers had played became clear, suspicion at 
once pointed to Parnell. His conduct in the 


House when Forster put the accusation into 
words did nothing to remove that suspicion. 
“Tt is not that he himself directly planned or 
perpetrated outrages or murders, but that he 
either connived at them or, when warned, did 
not use his influence to prevent them,” said 
Forster; and Parnell, who could not have 
refuted the charges, did not try, but scorned 
with cold and bitter words Forster and the 
English Parliament as a body. The English 
hate and loathing of Parnell played its part in 
the destruction of the Home Rule Bill and the 
general election of 1886; Hartington was among 
the leaders of the revolt against Gladstone in 
that year, and many Englishmen sympathized 
with him. When in due course The Times 
published the letters that it claimed Parnell had 
written to Egan condoning the crime, it only 
confirmed what most Englishmen and Irishmen 
had known all along. One of the forgeries 
represented Parnell as writing: “though I 
regret the accident of Lord F. Cavendish’s 
death, I cannot refuse to admit that Burke got 
no more than his deserts.” And thus, indeed, 
many Irishmen felt in their hearts once they 
had got over the initial shock. The Report of the 
Special Commission that investigated The 
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Times charges against the Irish leaders, while 
it revealed the forgery, confirmed that “ they 
did incite to intimidation and that the conse- 
quence of that incitement was that crime and 
outrage were committed by the persons 
incited.” 

The murders and their aftermath also led to 
increased transatlantic bitterness. Egan, Byrne, 
Sheridan, and Walsh all succeeded in getting 
away to America before their complicity was 
clear, and they were received and féted as 
heroes. Before long the Jrish World was raging 
again at the English régime; “I believe in 
making reprisals. ‘An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth’,” wrote Ford. Some of 
the Irish journals recovered their old spirit 
when the murderers, on trial, began to seem 
potential martyrs. Joe Brady was hanged, 
followed by Curley, Kelly and two others at 
intervals of a few days; large crowds gathered 
sorrowfully about the prison, and read with awe 
of their last utterances. The Jrishman wrote a 
few days after Brady’s death that his “ was the 





act of a brave, self-sacrificing, misguided man ” 
who “ appears to have possessed a fortitude 
equal to the extraordinary audacity of the deed 
in the Park . . . a sincere, lion-hearted en- 
thusiast.” Carey, who informed on his col- 
leagues, became the most hated man in Ireland, 
and was shot dead by a casual acquaintance 
who met him on _ ship-board when the 
government removed him secretly to South 
Africa. His murderer was hailed as a hero, 
and Patrick Ford raised $50,000 for his 
defence, which, after its failure, went to- 
wards an impressive memorial in Glasnevin 
cemetery. 

The scar left by the Phoenix Park murders 
lasted long in Victorian England and Ireland; 
yet though they added immeasurably to the 
bitterness and recriminations of Anglo-Irish 
relations, their immediate impact on political 
developments was much slighter than it might 
have been, thanks to the ability and sense of the 
leaders of the two peoples, Gladstone and 
Parnell. 


Dublin cab drivers denounce the Phoenix Park murders, 1882 
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Paul’s Cross: 


THE BROADCASTING 
HOUSE 
OF ELIZABETHAN 


LONDON 


The most notable preaching platform 
in London, during an age given to 
sermons, stood on the north-east 


side of old St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


By H. GARETH OWEN 


man declared, “standing among the 

graves of men is a beautiful type of his 
church in a world of death and darkness.” No 
preaching platform satisfied this melancholy 
image more than the pulpit at Paul’s Cross, 
situated in the midst of the graves of the 
principal burying ground in London on the 
north-east side of the cathedral of old St. 
Paul’s. 

*“* As familiar and intimate a monument of 
pre-Cromwellian London as Nelson’s column 
in the London of these days,” the Cross was a 
covered octagonal wooden structure set on a 
stone base and surmounted by an ornamental 
cross. Stone steps led up to the pulpit door, 
through which the preacher passed to his stand 
between two of the supporting pillars. He 
looked out towards the walls of the transept and 
choir of the cathedral, sadly deformed after 
1561 by the loss of its steeple. Built about these 
walls were the covered galleries, the “ houses ” 
of City dignitaries, and the “ high window ” of 
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the Bishop of London. Covered accommodation 
was extended in 1569 to the wives of the City 
fathers, and it was ordered that on the Whitsun 
holy days of that year “not only my Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen to be there in scarlet for 
Whitsun Sunday and Monday, and in violet of 
Tuesday, but their wives also to be there . . . 
in such apparel as they like.” Less privileged 
members of the auditory were provided with 
benches, limited in number, and rented—at 
least in the early seventeenth century—at one 
penny; these were spread in a “ garland or 
ring ” about the pulpit. 

Attendance at the Cross, the most notable 
preaching platform in London, and the resort, 
in the words of one contemporary, “ of every 
nation under heaven,” was at times dramatic- 
ally high. So great was the throng in 1553, the 
diarist Henry Machyn recalled, that barriers 
had to be set up at “every gate” of Paul’s 
churchyard. Bishop Jewel estimated an 
audience of six thousand “old and young, of 
both sexes . . . all singing together and praising 
God ”’ in the first flush of enthusiasm for the 
reformed church of Elizabeth in 1560. Nor did 
the attraction of the Cross pall in the more 
secular atmosphere later in the reign: 

** Let us go [to the Cross],”’ runs the dialogue of 

William Stepney’s The Spanish Schoolmaster of 

1591, in which a stranger to the city is being shown 

its principal spectacles, “‘ for it is time, or else we 

shall have no place, for all the forms will be 
taken up.” 

** What is it a clock?” asks his guest. 


“Tt is almost ten, and always at ten the people 
will be all assembled.” 


** Let us take a convenient place: the sermon is 
begun now. Sir, by your leave, sit up close a little, 


I pray you.” ‘* Sit down upon the bench, here is 
room enough.” “I thank you, sir, with all my 
heart.” 


Conditions were far from ideal for the 
assembled crowds. Around them—and under 
their feet—perpetual reminders of their transi- 
tory state, lay the “ audience of the dead bodies 

. . as great, and greater—as good and better 
than you,” as one preacher sharply put it. Other 
speakers were more concerned with the sanitary 
consequences of such contact with victims 
frequently of sickness and disease. “I think, 
verily,” declared Hugh Latimer in 1552, “ that 
many a man taketh his death in Paul’s church- 
yard, for I myself, when I have been there in 
some mornings to hear the sermons, have felt 
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t. Paul's Cathedral,” 


Old Saint Paul’s, from the south bank of the 


such an ill-favoured unwholesome savour, that 
I was the worse for it a good while after.” 
Even the pulpit itself was not free of the 
surrounding pollution. The Lord Mayor and 
his brethren, arriving at the Cross on Low 
Sunday, 1559, to hear the first sermon there 
since the relaxation of the royal inhibition 
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Thames; F. C. Visscher’s drawing of 1616 


against all preachers at the outset of the Queen’s 
reign, found the pulpit-door locked, and the key 
mislaid. A locksmith was summoned and even- 
tually revealed a pulpit that was “ very vile 
arrayed within with odour and filth.” Not the 
most propitious opening to the new era! Later, 
however, conditions may have improved with 












Mansell Collection 


A wisit to St. Paul’s Cross by King James I and his 
court, seen seated in the gallery; March 26th, 1620 


the employment of an attendant “ that belongs 
to the Cross.” 

The more customary occupational hazards 
facing a preacher—adverse weather conditions, 
an ill-equipped larynx, a restless congregation— 
were accentuated at Paul’s Cross, although in 
foul weather the sermon might be preached in 
the “shrouds ” or crypt of the cathedral. A 
Caroline preacher of limited voice confessed to 
his auditory that “‘ seen I may be of many, but 
to be heard with any latitude and compass, my 
natural imperfection doth quite cut off.” No 
less an embarrassment to a preacher in 1605 
was a cuckoo that “came flying over the 
pulpit . . . and very lewdly called and cried out 
with open mouth.” 

Congregational reaction was seldom so 
tersely expressed. On the whole, the assemblies 
of Elizabethan London appear to have out- 





grown the picturesque turbulence of earlier 
days of the Reformation at the Cross—the near 
martyrdom of Gilbert Bourne, chaplain to 
Queen Mary, for his praise of Bishop Bonner; 
the shooting incident in 1554 during a sermon 
by one of Bonner’s chaplains, when the pellet 
struck the cathedral wall near to the Lord 
Mayor’s seat; the exhibition of a cat at the 
Cross, made like a priest ready to say mass, 
with a shaven crown. Elizabethan audiences 
appear to have shown greater restraint, al- 
though it was alleged of some hostile critics 
that they “ will dissemble their revengemen: 
before the eyes of the world; but when the 
preacher is gone out of the pulpit, they will set 
upon him.” 

Generally, controversy found a verbal rather 
than a violent outlet. A London assembly, 
ardently Protestant, and linking Rome with 
Spain as the target for its combined religious, 
commercial and patriotic disapproval, was 
acutely aware of current controversy and well- 
versed in the niceties of theological disputation. 
“Thanks to countless manuals,” Professor 
Louis Wright has written, “‘ the private citizen 
had become articulate in the presence of the 
Deity.” According to no less an authority than 
the Queen herself, even servants and maids in 
the household service of City merchants “ have 
not sticked to control [criticize] learned 
preachers and say that such a man taught other- 
wise in our house.” 

A populace nourished on the abundance of 
preaching, teaching, lecturing and catechising 
that prevailed in London after the first decade 
of Elizabeth’s reign formed an alert but critical 
auditory at the Cross. Comments were fre- 
quently noted on slips and passed to the 
preacher, notes described by Bishop Alley in 
1565 as “ railing bills cast into preaching place 
. .. by certain chattering choughs.” But verbal 
interjections were far from absent. There was 
uproar during the Bishop of Winchester’s 
sermon in 1597, caused—according to the 
preacher—by the “ fraud or folly of some one 
auditor.” John Dove’s criticism of the views on 
divorce of the great continental reformer, 
Theodore Beza, brought much abuse upon the 
preacher’s head from those to whom Beza’s 
authority was “more canonical than the 
canonical scriptures.” 
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Pre.ichers were understandably apprehensive 
of the.r reception by an uninhibited and inde- 
pendent congregation. Even the celebrated 
martyrologist, John Fox, feared for his wel- 
come, complaining to Bishop Grindal in 1570 
about his summons to preach at the Cross 
“ where, like an ape among cardinals, I shall be 
received with derision, and driven away by the 
hisses of the auditory.” So revered by genera- 
tions of Protestants, the author of the Book of 
Martyrs was perhaps less respected by the 
Londoners of his own latter days. 

Not unnaturally in the face of a concourse of 
Londoners at the focal point of London ecclesi- 
astical activity, there were preachers who could 
not forbear from paying fulsome tributes to the 
metropolitan city. ‘“‘ There is good cause,” 
declared William Fisher in a sermon at the 
Cross in 1§80, “‘ the City of London should 
become an other Thessalonica, in seeking and 
honouring our Physician Christ Jesus. There is 
so much preaching and so diligent hearing, that 
needs there must be some following.” Edward 
Bush, in an; attack on conditions within the 
ministry in 1576, was careful to except London, 
for ““ when I come out of the country hither to 
the City, methink I come into another world, 
even out of darkness into light.” 

Generally, however, praise was tempered 
with warnings of the consequences of divine 
wrath upon unrepentant citizens. Preachers of 
more independent spirit spared neither the 
City government nor the congregation before 
them. London was “ the devil’s seat,” declared 
Bishop Horne in an attack on usury in 1566. 
Ministerial antipathy to usury, “‘ an alderman’s 
occupation,” made this a favourite theme 
among Paul’s Cross preachers. Criticism of the 
civic dignitaries, as they sat in their galleries 
around the pulpit, was at times even more 
pointed: their “costly robes and golden 
chains” offended the sober puritanism of 
Anthony Anderson in 1581, while John Dyos 
in a sermon preached in the same year was 
alleged to have publicly defamed the City 
fathers to their faces by stating that if the 
appointment of preachers at the Cross were 
committed to them, they would choose such as 
“would defend usury, the family of love, and 
puritanism.” Such assertions could only 
exacerbate the ill-feeling that persisted in this 
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““ Where, like an ape among Cardinals, I shall be 
received with derision; ”’ the martyrologist, JOHN FOX, 
was fearful of his reception in 1570 


period between the London episcopate and the 
City government. 

A preacher of spirit was not afraid to extend 
his lash to the rank and file of the auditory 
ringed about him. Ministers were particularly 
concerned with what they detected as a decline 
in popular enthusiasm for the reformed church 
of Elizabeth. Bishop Jewel in 1560 was stirred 
by the eloquence of an assembly of six thousand 
singing a psalm at the close of a sermon, a 
custom introduced from the continent by the 
returning Marian exiles. Yet, within six years, 
a preacher at the same pulpit lamented the dis- 
appearance of this erstwhile enthusiasm, con- 
trasting the eager proselytism of the beginning 
of the reign with the current attitude: “‘ now he 
is become an indifferent and formal devil, he 
beginneth to soap them that curst him before, 
he buildeth up the walls of Jericho again.” 
Later preachers, competing against the growing 
secularisation of Elizabethan society, found 
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An eighteenth-century engraving of a preacher at 
St. Paul’s Cross 


that even at the Cross popular attention was not 
always sustained throughout a two-hour sermon. 
Exasperated remarks on crowd behaviour began 
to creep into their sermons. The “‘ accustomed 
walking and talking in time of the sermon ” was 
sharply criticized in 1581. The charge was 
repeated twenty years later, the preacher con- 
demning those whose attendance was like “ the 
pillar prayers of many which kneel down only 
for fashion’s sake.” 

Fashion—“ for there is always an honour- 
able audience ”—was indeed a principal attrac- 
tion of Paul’s Cross on a Sunday morning. 
There, the humblest citizen joined company 
with the mightiest City dignitary. Even greater 
patrons on occasion graced the scene: in 1599 
came “in great bravery . . . the Lord General 
with all the great officers of the field.” Eleven 
years earlier, the Queen herself, on her only 
visit to the Cross, had attended a sermon of 
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thanksgiving by the Bishop of Salisbury for the 
victory over the Spanish Armada. At the second 
of these thanksgiving services, eleven ensigns 
captured from the Armada were shown: one of 
them, with a picture of Our Lady with her Son 
in her arms, was held in a man’s hand over the 
pulpit. 

Public spectacle on this scale could only 
rarely occur, but there were more customary 
“sights ” to attract the curious. The most 
dramatic of these was the performance of public 
penances at the foot of the pulpit. Penance was 
performed for a variety of offences, from slander 
to sedition; the culprit, dressed in a white 
sheet, and—if a penitent heretic—carrying 
faggots and a taper to signify the death by burn- 
ing that he deserved, appeared before the 
assembly to be execrated by the preacher. The 
diarist Henry Machyn did penance there in 
1561 for spreading the story that the radical 
preacher John Veron had been “ taken with a 
wench.” A Winchester diocesan official, who 
had accused his bishop of adultery, was 
ordered to “ stand at Paul’s Cross and to de- 
clare and preach there his own shame; but 
without blushing, for his . . . Croydon com- 
plexion would not suffer him to blush, more 
than the black dog of Bungey.” The solemnity 
of these occasions was rudely shattered by the 
exhibition in 1612 of a penitent “ discovered to 
have tippled of three quarts of sack before she 
came to do her penance.” 

If it satisfied the popular appetite for spec- 
tacle, Paul’s Cross also served as an important 
information agency. At the Cross were read 
announcements, proclamations, newsheets, 
appeals for the relief of the poor or for dis- 
charged soldiers and prisoners of war. In this 
context, Carlyle described the Cross as a “ kind 
of Times newspaper, but edited partly by 
Heaven itse'f ”’; Professor Knowles has called it 
“the Broadcasting House of that age.” Its 
value as a vehicle for government propaganda is 
shown by the care taken in the appointment and 
utterances of preachers during perinds of crisis, 
such as the vestiarian controversy of 1565-6, the 
Presbyterian challenge to the established 
church in 1588-9, and the Earl of Essex’s revolt. 

The activities of the less devout among the 
Sunday crowds, however, miz't suggest a 
closer analogy with Speaker’s Corner t‘1an with 
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Broadcasting House. A Marian pamphleteer 
commented on the tendency to slip away from 
the sermon into the cathedral itself, there 
« ., either [to] buy and sell some bargain in the 
body of the church, or else tell some tale of an 
Ass’s shadows.” The “ egregious pollution ” 
of the cathedral nave, notoriously the resort of 
dubious encounters and illicit transaction— 
“the south alley for usury and popery, the 
north for simony, and the horse fair in the 
middle for all kinds of bargains ”—sorely em- 
barrassed the Paul’s Cross preacher, but doubt- 
less interested the casual bystander. Even 
among the respectable it was the custom at the 
close of the service at the Cross to stroll into 
the cathedral “‘ to behold the monuments and 
the relics of antiquity.” 

The attractions of a Sunday morning spent 
at the Cross were indeed diverse, but ulti- 
mately its reputation rested upon the quality 
of its preachers. “‘ We will go to St. Paul’s 
Cross,” the line ran in the Spanish Schoolmaster, 
“for there preacheth none but such as are well 
learned and chosen men.” The dramatist 
Stephen Gosson recorded his gratitude to the 
Bishop of London for giving him a place 
“among many learned men, called out from 
their studies in the Universities, or from their 
particular charges in the county, to the public 
service of the church at Paul’s Cross, where 
every man bestirres him like a Bee, to carry wax 


and honey to the hive, and every man is profit- 
able in his pains.” 

The task of preserving preaching standards 
fell upon the Bishop of London, who had 
authority to summon a minister from a uni- 
versity, cathedral or parochial charge—“ the 
more principal for the [law] term, the second 
sort for non terminus.” The dearth of quali- 
fied preachers in the early years of the reign, 
and lack of firmness on the part of the first 
Elizabethan Bishop of London, Edmund 
Grindal, caused considerable confusion in this 
period: appointments were said to have been 
made by the City fathers and by the Earl of 
Leicester—indefatigable in his efforts to exert 
influence within the Church—and the pulpit 
was on several occasions filled by radical 
preachers impatient with what to them were the 
half-measures of the Elizabethan ecclesiastical 
settlement. Alarmed by criticism from a plat- 
form that since the days of the Henrician refor- 
mation had been valued for its propagandist 
functions on behalf of the government, the 
hierarchy took drastic measures to re-impose 
orthodoxy at the Cross, vetting nominations 
and suspending recalcitrants from their paro- 
chial cures. 

For seventeen years, years: that covered the 
climax of the Puritan struggle for power in the 
Church, Paul’s Cross was governed by John 
Aylmer, a Bishop much abused by posterity 
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Sir George Hayter’s nineteenth-century impression of BISHOP LATIMER 
preaching in Edward VI’s reign 











but instrumental in rescuing the reputation of 
the Cross from what was perhaps the gravest 
crisis of its long existence. This, unlike 
Grindal’s earlier problem, was not concerned 
with the preservation of orthodoxy, for Aylmer 
was too inflexible an Anglican to allow non- 
conformists much scope at the Cross. “ I have 
had ever such watch upon Paul’s Cross,” he 
boasted in 1582 to the Queen, whose favours he 
so persistently importuned, “ that in my time 
there came never any Puritans in that place.” 

Aylmer’s problem concerned the difficulty of 
making any appointments at all at the Cross. 
This was not due to the shortage of qualified 
men, for so rapid was the increase in the 
number of clerical recruits from the universities 
that “where afore there were not three able 
preachers, now are thirty meet to preach at 
Paul’s Cross.” Rather, it was caused by the 
reluctance of such men to appear at the Cross. 

As early as 1581 A-;lmer complained that 
only the assiduity of his chaplains and himself 
prevented the pulpit from being left frequently 
unfurnished. He carried his grievance to Con- 
vocation five years later, naming the Dean of 
Norwich and others for their failure to preach 
when admonished. Makeshift attempts to 
relieve the problem by delegating the task of 
finding and contracting with a preacher to an 
episcopal chaplain, and by arranging with a 
local clergyman to act as an emergency sub- 
stitute, proved unsatisfactory, and the position 
had gravely deteriorated by 1591. Aylmer was 
obliged to appeal to the Privy Council, claiming 
that not “two among ten of them that be so 
sent for, either [care] orderly to answer our 
letters in time convenient . . . or to show any 
reverent duty to the place or solemnity of the 
service there being a matter of state in the 
City.” The deputy, said Aylmer, “ growing 
now at ease in Samaria,” had forgotten his 
promise “. . . to me who have been his setter 
up.” Characteristically, the bishop suggested 
coercive measures—by strengthening the hand 
of the High Commissioners—to secure com- 
pliance, but he again improvized by contrac- 
ting with one of the prebendaries of the 
cathedral “ .. . for the supplying of the want 
of preachers at Paul’s Cross.” 

Although complaints of defections subse- 
quently abated, the preaching crisis was re- 
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solved not by these improvizations but by the 
terms of Aylmer’s will, proved on the Bishop’s 
death in 1594. For the problem of recruitment 
to the Cross was essentially financial, the in. 
adequacy of existing funds to attract to London 
leading university and provincial preachers, 
Long conscious of this problem, Aylmer had 
repeatedly but vainly appealed to the City 
government for assistance towards preaching 
expenses at the Cross. When the crisis was most 
acute in 1591-2, one of the Bishop’s chaplains 
was put up to plead publicly—but with no 
apparent success—for an annual grant of £52. 
University preachers, he declared, “are not 
often sent for, than commonly they refuse to 
come.” And why? Because they “ are fain to 
come at their own great cost and charge, which 
cannot stand with their poor and small ability.” 

By the terms of his will, Aylmer left £300 
towards the maintenance of the preachers at 
Paul’s Cross. To this was added £100 de- 
posited with the Bishop by Bess of Hardwick, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, for the same purpose. 
These sums, later augmented by private 
bequests, provided the nucleus for a fund sub- 
stantial enough to allow every preacher a fee of 
£2 §s. as well as four days’ board and lodgings 
at the house of the Shunamite, immortalized by 
Walton. Jacobean preachers were fulsome in 
their tribute to these early patrens, by whose 
charity it was assured that the “. . . feet of the 
Saints should not be unwashed . . . that the 
fighters of the Lord’s battles, should be re- 
freshed with a competence of bread aid wine 

. » that the Prophets should not want a 
chamber and more than so, a table; and more 
yet, a candlestick.” 

So faded a crisis that at one time gravely 
threatened the reputation of the most important 
popular preaching platform in Elizabethan 
England. But Aylmer’s success in ensuring 
from “ my chair which is the pulpit of Paul’s 
Cross . . . that the bruised reed be not altogether 
broken and crushed, nor the smoking flame 
utterly extinguished” proved to be no more 
than a reprieve for the Cross. Sermons were 
discontinued there in 1633; a decade later, the 
pulpit was finally demolished in the triumph of 
those nonconformist forces that fifty years 
earlier had striven in vain against the Aylmerian 
concept of religious uniformity. 
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Islam and the Mongols: 


THE BATTLE OF GOLIATH’S SPRING 
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rom “A History of the Crusades,” Vol 


Grandson of Genghis Khan, the Ilkhan Hulagu (1217-1263), conqueror of Mesopotamia and 
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Syria 


The surprising defeat of a Mongol Army in Palestine 
by the Mamluks of Egypt in 1260 changed the whole perspective of Middle 
Eastern history 


By J. J. SAUNDERS 


HE TRAVELLER IN PALESTINE, who crosses 

the country from south to north, is 

astonished and pleased, after ascending 
the barren hills of Judaea and Samaria, to find 
himself looking down on a wide green valley 
filled with cornfields and groves of olives and 
date-palms. This is the plain of Esdraelon or 
Jezreel, some twelve miles in breadth, extend- 
ing from Mount Carmel in the west to Mount 
Gilboa in the east, which has been styled the 
battlefield of Palestine. Armies threading their 
way through the hills and woods of Galilee have 
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again and again encountered their opponents 
advancing from the south in this open space, 
and a Victorian traveller (Dean Stanley) was 
struck by its resemblance to the plain of 
Stirling, at the entrance to the Highlands, where 
nearly all the decisive battles of Scottish history 
have been fought. Here the Children of Israel, 
inspired by the prophetess Deborah, vanquished 
the Canaanites, against whom “the stars in 
their courses fought’ when a storm of sleet 
and hail burst over the valley and, driving into 
the faces of the enemy, all but blinded them. 














From: 


‘A History of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion ” by E. G. Browne, 


Cambridge University Press, 1920 


Batu, Khan of the Golden Horde, holding court on the banks of the Volga 


Here Gideon routed the Méidianites, after 
applying to his men a strange test to determine 
the degree of their courage. Here on the slopes 
of Mount Gilboa Saul was slain by the Philis- 
tines; here at Megiddo the young reforming 
king Josiah was killed fighting against the 
Egyptians under Pharaoh Necho, and here the 
author of the Book of Revelation located 
Armageddon, the scene of the final conflict of 
good and evil that was to usher in the Day of 
Judgment. At the northern end of the plain, a 
few miles west of the Sea of Galilee, on a ‘hill 
whose twin peaks gave it the name of “the 
Horns of Hattin,” the Frankish Crusaders 
under King Guy of Jerusalem were routed by 
Saladin on a hot summer’s day in 1187, and the 
Holy City again fell into Muslim hands. A 
little more than seventy years later the plain of 
Esdraelon witnessed an even more decisive 
engagement, fought most probably on the same 
spot where Gideon, over two thousand years 
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before, had crushed the Bedouin hosts of 
Midian. On that occasion he ordered his men 
to drink from a spring which flowed at the foot 
of Mount Gilboa: those who cupped the water 
with their hands were rejected as trembling 
cravens, and only those who knelt down and 
drank directly from the stream were chosen for 
the combat. Hence the place acquired the 
name of “Ain Harod,” the spring of trembling, 
but in early Christian times a different tradition 
gathered round it: men said that it was here 
that David had slain Goliath, and it became 
known to Christian and Muslim alike as “ Ain 
Jalut,”’ Goliath’s spring. On September 3rd, 
1260, near this same spring, in this historic 
Palestinian plain, the terrible Mongols, who 
had conquered most of Asia and half Europe, 
met their first real defeat, and a term was put 
to the expansion of an empire that already 
stretched from Poland to Korea. 

Even today, after a lapse of seven hundred 
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years, ‘1ere is something awe-inspiring about 
the Mc agol conquests, the most frightful of all 
nomad onslaughts on civilized society. The 
Mongo's, or Tatars as they are more properly 
known, had their home in the forest land of the 
upper Orkhon river basin, east of Lake Baikal; 
they were nomadic herdsmen, light horsemen 
of exceptional skill, who spent their lives hunt- 
ing and fighting. Early in the thirteenth century 
they were organized into a politico-military 
confederacy by Chingiz Khan, the Napoleon of 
the steppes and one of the greatest geniuses of 
war that ever lived. Though they were illiterate 
barbarians, they were far from being mere 
primitive savages: like all the pastoral peoples 
of Asia, they knew the value of discipline in 
war, and their very hunting expeditions were 
carefully regulated so as to serve as training in 
the art of supplying and manoeuvring large 
forces of men. Chingiz was a man of much 
greater ability than, say, Attila: he knew the 
importance of commerce, civil administration 
and technical superiority. To keep his armies 
constantly supplied with food, clothing and 
weapons, he gave every facility to merchants 
and traders, policed the trade routes, kept roads 
and bridges in a state of repair, and provided a 
more efficient system of posts than Asia had 
yet seen. To secure the swift execution of his 
decrees, he created a chancery staffed with 
clerks drawn from the less illiterate of the sub- 
jugated nations, such as the Uighur Turks, a 
partly Christian race in whose alphabet the 
Mongol language was now written; they kept 
the records, published the Great Khan’s orders, 
and reduced to writing the Yasa, or customary 
law of the Mongols, which became for a time 
the code of half Asia. To maintain the military 
supremacy he had won, he combed the lands 
under his control for engineers, craftsmen, and 
skilled artisans of all types, who were kept hard 
at work turning out vast quantities of arms and 
the most advanced forms of ballistas and siege- 
engines. For many years the Mongol armies 
were the best trained, the best disciplined and 
the best equipped in the world. Unhappily, 
to this material superiority Chingiz added the 
psychological weapon of terrorism, sharpened 
perhaps by the nomad’s hatred and jealousy of 
the rich and civilized city. If a town in the path 
of the Mongols obeyed a summons to surrender, 
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it received relatively lenient treatment: if it 
resisted and had to be taken by assault, the 
buildings were looted and burnt, and the entire 
population was driven forth into a big open 
space outside the walls and there massacred 
methodically and in cold blood, each Mongol 
soldier being told off to kill so many people. 
Wherever their horses trod, the Mongols left 
behind them a dreadful trail of death and ruin. 
Nothing like it had been seen since the days of 
the Assyrian mass-killings, and nothing like it 
was to be seen again until the Nazi exponents 
of genocide slaughtered their millions in our 
own sombre age. 

The extraordinary machine perfected by 
Chingiz continued to operate with almost un- 
interrupted success for more than thirty years 
after his death in 1227. Kingdoms and empires 
fell like ninepins; splendid cities were reduced 
to smoking wrecks; terror spread over the 
greater part of the globe. The Mongols seemed 
to be everywhere: none could withstand them. 
At one time a Mongol army would be ravaging 
China, while another was fighting the Poles and 
Germans on the Oder and devastating Hungary. 
The English chronicler Matthew Paris tells us 
that fear of the Mongols once prevented the 
Scandinavians sending their ships to the 
herring-fishery on the coast of England, so 
there was a glut of fish, and forty or fifty were 
sold for a shilling: “it is whimsical enough 
(comments Gibbon) that the orders of a Mongol 
khan, who reigned on the borders of China, 
should have lowered the price of herrings in the 
English market! ” In war these amazing people 
were apparently invincible, but perhaps they 
could be tamed and restrained by the power of 
religion. For the Mongols were heathens, 
shamanists with many revolting superstitions— 
when a chief died, a number of girls and horses 
were slaughtered and buried in the grave with 
him for his use in the next world—but with a 
tolerant interest in all faiths. Could these 
mighty conquerors be converted to one of the 
higher religions, the tide of aggression might be 
halted, and peace restored to a frightened and 
exhausted world. 

Three great religions were then competing 
for the soul of Asia: Christianity, Islam and 
Buddhism. Islam was at first little known to the 
Mongols: it had spread from Persia across the 
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Aigues-Mortes, at the mouth of the Rhéne, whence St. Louis of France embarked on his Crusade 
that led him to Egypt in 1248 


Oxus and won over some of the Turkish peoples 
of Central Asia, but it had not reached the 
steppes of Mongolia. Buddhism, which had 
passed from its Indian home to China along the 
Silk Road of Turkestan, was more familiar 
to them and had acquired some hold on the 
Uighur Turks. Christianity, in its Nestorian 
form, had long been present in these regions. 
The Nestorians, representatives of what 
Toynbee calls “the abortive Far Eastern 
Christian Civilization,’ had behind them a 
long and honourable record of Asian evangeliza- 
tion. Condemned as heretics by the Council of 
Ephesus in 431, they had withdrawn from the 
Roman Empire into Persia; and later, under 
pressure from the advancing forces of Islam, 
they moved farther east into the depths of 
Asia. By the eighth century they had estab- 
lished missions in China, as is attested by the 
famous monument, discovered at Si-ngan-fu 
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in 1625, bearing a long inscription in Chinese 
and Syriac under a date equivalent to the 
Christian year 781. Here, their success was 
partial; but they managed to convert large 
sections of some Turkish-speaking races, such 
as the Uighur, the Naiman and the Kerait, 
semi-nomads of the Mongolian steppes, to 
whom they introduced not only their faith but 
the rudiments of civilization, including the art 
of writing. As the Mongol Empire expanded, 
more and more of these Christianized Turks 
entered its service as generals, secretaries, 
officials and administrators, and their women- 
folk joined the harems of the Khans as wives 
and concubines. Not surprisingly, the Nes- 
torians came to entertain high hopes of baptiz- 
ing the heirs of Chingiz into the Christian 
Church. 

Christian Europe was vaguely aware of the 
presence of these unorthodox co-religionists 
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in the heart of Asia; indeed, the legendary 
Prester John, who was long supposed to be 
coming to the aid of the Crusaders against the 
Saracens, was probably an exaggerated version 
of Wang or Ong Khan, the Christian king of 
the Kerait, whose realm was conquered by 
Chingiz. From 1245 onwards, a few years after 
the terrible Mongol invasion of Europe which 
had penetrated as far as Silesia, the popes and 
kings of the West despatched mission after 
mission to the Mongol capital at Karakorum to 
discover the future intentions of the Great 
Khans and explore the possibilities of convert- 
ing them to the Christian faith. Of these 
intrepid envoys, the shrewdest and most 
observant was the Fleming, William of Rubruck 
or Rubruquis, a Franciscan friar sent by Louis 
IX of France in 1253, who has left us the most 
vivid picture of the Mongol court and of travel 
in Asia in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
He was accorded an interview by the Great 
Khan Mangku, a grandson of Chingiz; he found 
the place full of Nestorian priests and officials, 
of whom he formed a poor opinion, though he 
assisted with some misgivings at their services, 
which were attended by leading members of 
the Mongol court, occasionally by Mangku 
himself. Another and perhaps more influential 
visitor to Karakorum at this time was King 
Hayton of Armenia, an ally of the Crusaders and 
aman of much foresight and diplomatic skill. 
Hayton realized that the Crusading States in 
Syria and Palestine and his own neighbouring 
kingdom of “ Little Armenia” in Cilicia were 
doomed to early destruction at the hands of the 
Muslims, unless they could be reinforced by a 
powerful auxiliary who would strike at Islam 
from the east. He aimed therefore to build up a 
Christian-Mongol alliance that would crush 
Muslim power in Western Asia, free Jerusalem 
and the holy places, and restore Christian 
domination over the Near East. At Karakorum 
he ostentatiously placed his people and kingdom 
under Mongol protection and professed himself 
the vassal of the Great Khan, and he assured 
the Mongol chiefs that Christians everywhere 
would co-operate with them in a campaign 
against the Muslim Powers. Hayton’s promises 
may possibly have strengthened Mangku’s 
resolve to launch a grand offensive against 
Islam in the West, as well as against the 
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remnants of Chinese resistance in the East. 

The military plans now being drawn up at 
Karakorum were of a scope and magnitude 
almost unparalleled in history. Nothing less 
was envisaged than the conquest of the known 
world, the final realization of the Mongol 
dream of universal empire. The execution of 
this gigantic scheme was entrusted to Mangku’s 
two brothers, Hulagu and Kublai. The latter 
was to complete the subjugation of China, 
conquer Janan, and establish Mongol domina- 
tion over ihe lands bordering the western 
Pacific, a programme almost fulfilled. The 
former was to extend the realm of the Great 
Khan to the countries of the West. Hulagu was 
a man of about thirty-seven when he set out on 
this memorable expedition. An able but piti- 
less soldier, he had spared no pains to organize 
an army capable of carrying out the tremendous 
task assigned to it. His forces were only partly 
Mongol by race; many contingents were drawn 
from the Furkish vassal races; as he moved 
westwards, he was joined by auxiliaries from 
the Christian kingdoms of Armenia and 
Georgia, and as usual a large corps of Chinese 
engineers was employed to work the mangonels 
and the “ fire arrows” which threw naphtha 
and, when operated by a wheel, pulled three 
bows at once and discharged from each a bolt 
three or four ells long. In religion, Hulagu 
leaned towards Buddhism; but his wife, Dokuz 
Khatun, a Kerait princess, was an ardent 
Christian; Kitboga, his most trusted general 
and second in command, was a Nestorian of 
the Naiman tribe; and a kind of portable tent- 
church, in which mass was celebrated daily, 
accompanied the Mongol army on its march. 
The threat to the Islamic world was grave. 
Whether Hulagu was animated by a strong 
personal antipathy to the Muslim faith is un- 
certain; but the two principal, though rival, 
leaders in Islam, the Caliph of Baghdad and the 
Grand Master of the Ismailian sect of the 
Assassins, had undoubtedly been marked for 
destruction as centres of loyalties that might 
easily become anti-Mongol. 

The Mongol grand army crossed the Oxus 
in the first days of 1256. The Assassins, whose 
murderous activities had long been conducted 
from their strongholds in the Elburz mountains 
of northern Persia, were struck at first: their 
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Founder of the Mongol dynasty in China, KUBLAI, 
brother of Hulagu, elected Great Khan in 1259 


castles were bombarded and captured, the 
community was literally exterminated, and the 
last Grand Master, sent as a prisoner to 
Karakorum, was slain by his guards on the 
road. Next came the turn of Baghdad. The 
Caliph Mustasim, a feeble incompetent, made 
a show of resistance, apparently expecting that 
the Muslim princes would rally to the defence 
of the Prophet’s Vicar; but, when this did not 
happen and the enemy began to batter down the 
walls of his capital, he lost heart and sur- 
rendered. Hulagu roughlytold him to hand over 
all his treasure and to order his people to lay 
down their arms. When this was done, the 
Mongols swarmed into Baghdad (February 
1258), killing, burning and plundering; 800,000 
men, women and children are reported to have 
perished; the metropolis of Islam was left a 
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smoking ruin, its palaces, mosques, colleges 
and libraries gutted, and its streets piled high 
with corpses. The unhappy Caliph, the last of 
the successors of Muhammad, was put to death 
a few days later, in what manner we do not 
know. A picturesque legend, versified by 
Longfellow, tells us that Hulagu reproached 
him with hoarding his gold like a miser instead 
of spending it on the defence of his kingdom, 
and shut him up in the vaults of his treasure- 
chamber to starve to death. A more probable 
account has it that he was rolled in a carpet and 
trampled to death by horses, in order to avoid 
the shedding by the sword of royal blood, for- 
bidden by the Yasa of Chingiz Khan. 

This crowning exhibition of Mongol fright- 
fulness stunned the Islamic world. The Chris- 
tians of the East were inclined to greet the event 
in the spirit of “‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen! ” 
Islam, they believed, was doomed; scriptural 
prophecies were being fulfilled; five centuries 
of Muslim oppression were ended, and Hulagu 
and Dokuz were hailed as the new Constantine 
and Helena! In the massacre of Baghdad, the 
Christians, gathered in a church under their 
patriarch, had alone been spared. As the vic- 
torious Mongols moved across the Euphrates 
into Syria, they were joined by King Hayton 
and his son-in-law, the Frankish Prince 
Bohemund of Antioch; Aleppo, which was bold 
enough to resist, was taken in January 1260 and 
its inhabitants methodically killed save for a 
few artisans, and the King with his own hand 
set fire to the grand mosque of the city. 
Damascus gave in without a fight: three Chris- 
tian leaders, the King of Armenia, the Prince 
of Antioch, and the Mongol general Kitboga, 
rode in triumph through the streets; Muslims 
were forced to bow to the cross as it was carried 
in procession, and some of the mosques were 
turned into churches. Nestorianism had re- 
turned to the land of its birth, and Nestorian 
Mongol troops fraternized with Franks, Jaco- 
bites, Melkites, Armenians and other Christian 
communities in Syria. In those spring days of 
1260, a new era seemed to be dawning for 
Eastern Christendom. Persia and Irak had 
passed out of Muslim hands; the Caliphate was 
gone; Syria was being overrun; the Latin 
Crusaders held the coastlands; within a few 
weeks, it was thought, the Mongols would be 
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in Jer. salem and Cairo. The fall of Egypt 
would open the road to North Africa, and 
Christixn forces operating from Spain and 
Sicily night join the Mongols somewhere in 
Tunisi1. Islam would be obliterated. 

Here, it has been said, we stand at one of 
the great crossroads of history. The fate of 
Islam was in the balance, and the conversion 
of the Mongol leadership to Christianity would 
have transformed the whole religious and cul- 
tural state of the world. At this crucial juncture, 
what seemed an irresistible trend was checked 
by one of those “ accidents” which stand in 
the path of the formulation of rigid “ laws ” 
of history. At Aleppo, Hulagu received the 
news that his brother Mangku had died in 
distant Szechuan in western China. 

This event finally broke the unity of the 
Mongol ruling family, and was thus the first 
step in the disintegration of their world empire. 
Hulagu was prepared to support the candida- 
ture of his other brother Kublai for the vacant 
throne; but he was now confronted by the open 
enmity of his cousin Berke, who commanded 
the Mongol forces in Russia known as the 
Golden Horde. A convert to Islam, Berke was 
outraged by the proceedings of Hulagu and 
bitterly reproached him for the sack of Baghdad 
and the murder of the Caliph. He was also, we 
may surmise, suspicious that Hulagu intended 
to build up a great principality of his own in 
Western Asia, which would threaten the 
security and independence of the Golden 
Horde. In these circumstances, Hulagu deemed 
it necessary to recross the Euphrates and retire 
to Hamadan in Persia, where he could watch 
the movements of Berke and be ready, if called 
upon, to attend the kuriltay or assembly at 
Karakorum that would elect the new Great 
Khan. His lieutenant Kitboga was left behind 
in Syria with depleted forces, to continue the 
campaign which had opened so brilliantly in 
1256; and, before quitting his camp at Aleppo, 
Hulagu issued the usual peremptory summons 
to Egypt to surrender or perish. ‘“‘ You have 
heard (ran this minatory message) how we 
have conquered a vast empire, how we have 
purified the earth of the disorders which tainted 
it, and have slaughtered a great part of its in- 
habitants. It is for you to fly and forus to 
pursue, and whither will you fly, and by what 
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road shall you escape us ? Our horses are swift, 
our arrows sharp, our swords like thunderbolts, 
our hearts as hard as the mountains, our 
soldiers as numerous as the sand. Fortresses 
will not detain us, nor arms stop us. You are 
about to receive a terrible punishment for your 
pride. Those who have been unjust are about 
to learn their fate. Those who seek our protec- 
tion will alone be safe. If you resist you will 
perish. Do not delay. Hasten to reply to us 
before war lights its fires and throws its sparks 
upon you, or you will find no refuge from the 
dreadful catastrophe that will overwhelm you 
and make a desert of your land.” 

Many a kingdom, during the previous forty 
years, had received a similar warning: in every 
case, the State so threatened had gone down to 
destruction. On this occasion, the summons 
was delivered to the strongest and strangest 
kingdom of the Near East. Egypt in the Middle 
Ages was a Great Power: her natural wealth 
was augmented by the profits of a lucrative 
commerce with the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean; her 
capital, Cairo, was one of the finest cities in the 
world; and she had long been defended by an 
army of foreign slaves, mostly Turks or Circas- 
sians bought as youths and rigorously trained 
in the military art. Ten years before, in 1250, 
the chiefs of these Mamluks, as the slave 
soldiers were called, seized power in Egypt and 
set up a kind of perpetual military dictatorship, 
which endured for over two and a half centuries 
until the Ottoman conquest in 1517. During 
this period every Sultan of Egypt was born a 
slave, the army being constantly recruited from 
fresh batches of slaves from the steppes of 
Russia and Western Turkestan. The training, 
arms and discipline of the Mamluks matched 
that of the Mongols themselves. Ardent 
Muslims, the Mamluks understood that they 
were the last hope of Islam: if Egypt fell, there 
was no Islamic Power left capable of halting 
the advance of the terrible heathen barbarians. 
When Hulagu’s message reached Cairo, the 
Mamluk Sultan Kutuz summoned his council 
of officers and debated what answer should be 
returned. The Mongols, he said, had laid 
waste the whole land from Baghdad to Asia 
Minor; to trust them was folly, for their 
treachery was notorious; to escape into the 

















heart of Africa was impracticable; the only 
honourable course open to them was to stand 
and fight in defence of their country and their 
faith. His generals agreed; the Mongol envoys 
were executed and their heads displayed in the 
four quarters of Cairo; a capitation tax was 
imposed on the nation, and a levée en masse 
was decreed which produced an army of 129,000 
men, inclusive of many Arab, Syrian and 
Turkish refugees who had sought asylum in 
Egypt. Doubtless the news of Hulagu’s de- 
parture from Syria put fresh courage into the 
hearts of the Mamluks. Kutuz resolved not to 
await attack, but to take the offensive. The 
Egyptian forces marched out of Cairo and, 
following the traditional road across Sinai, 
entered Palestine. Kitboga, whose advance 
troops had already occupied Gaza, seems to 
have been taken by surprise at the swift 
Mamluk reaction to the Mongol threat; and, 
collecting all the men available, he hastened 
down into Palestine. The Mamluk vanguard, 
commanded by an able general named Baybars, 
drove the Mongol garrison from Gaza and 
pressed forward over the hills of Judaea into 
the plain of Jezreel. On September 3rd, 1260, 
he encountered Kitboga on the historic field by 
Goliath’s Spring. The battle began at dawn; 
the Mongols discharged a tremendous hail of 
arrows, and the Egyptian right wing gave way. 
Kutuz, who had arrived with the main army, 
had planted a section of his men in ambush; 
the Mongols, pursuing their opponents, were 
themselves caught in the rear; and, after a 
desperate struggle, Kitboga’s forces, having 
suffered heavy losses, broke and fled. By noon 
on this memorable day the Mongols, for the 
first time in their unexampled career of con- 
quest, had sustained a crushing defeat, and the 
spell that the great Chingiz had cast upon the 
world was broken forever. 

The accounts of the battle that have come 
down to us are strangely contradictory. The 
earliest report, drawn up by Baybars’s secre- 
tary Ibn Abd al-Zahir, ascribes the Mamluk 
victory chiefly to the valour of his master. 
The  fifteenth-century Egyptian historian 
Makrizi, who had access to many contemporary 
documents, tells us that the rival armies were 
evenly matched, that Kitboga was killed in 
action, and that the Mamluk triumph was due 
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to the courage and generalship of Kutuz, who. 
incidentally, quarrelled with Baybars soon 
after the battle and was murdered by him, 
Baybars was then hailed as Sultan, and rode 
back into Cairo to the accompaniment of the 
plaudits originally destined for his victim. The 
Persian historian Rashid al-Din, who served 
several of the Mongol khans of Persia as vizier 
and died in 1318, tells the story from the 
Mongol standpoint. According to him, Kit- 
boga’s troops were hopelessly outnumbered by 
the Mamluks; the Nestorian Mongo! com- 
mander, after fighting with the utmost bravery, 
was captured alive and, with his hands tied 
behind him, was brought before the Sultan. 
“ Perfidious man! ”’ exclaimed Kutuz. “ After 
shedding so much innocent blood and over- 
turning so many ancient dynasties with your 
lies and treachery, you have at last fallen into a 
trap yourself!” Kitboga replied with spirit 
and dignity: “‘ Do not be elated by your tem- 
porary success. If I die, it is by God’s will, not 
yours. When the news of my death reaches the 
ears of Hulagu Khan, his wrath will boil over 
like an angry sea. From Azerbaijan to the gates 
of Egypt the whole land will be trodden under 
the hoofs of the Mongol horses. Hulagu has 
300,000 warriors equal to me. My death will 
only make one less!” After further exchanges, 
he cried, in reference to the fact that Kutuz had 
gained the throne by the murder of the pre- 
vious Sultan: “‘ From my birth I have been the 
slave of the Khan. I am not like you, a traitor 
and the murderer of my master!” Whereat 
Kutuz ordered him to be beheaded. King 
Hayton of Armenia was later to pronounce his 
epitaph: “‘ Kitboga loved the Christians, for he 
belonged to the race of the three Kings who 
went to worship our Saviour at his nativity.” 
Ain Jalut might well have been reckoned by 
Creasy as one of the decisive battles of the 
world, comparable at least with the victory of 
Charles Martel over the Arabs near Tours in 
732, which put an end to the Muslim conquests 
in Western Europe. But the loss of a single 
battle does not, as a rule, of itself explain the 
ruin of a State or the cessation of some hitherto 
unchecked movement of expansion. If this is 
the result, some other factors must be involved. 
Hulagu would doubtless have avenged Am 
Jalut, as Kitboga fully expected him to do, if 
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his hands had been free. But, by 1262, he was 
engage< in open war with Berke and the Golden 
Horde; the bulk of his army was employed in 
guarding the frontier of the Caucasus; Baybars 
having seized the throne of Egypt, showed him- 
self as consummate a diplomatist as a warrior; 
and, by concluding an alliance with Hulagu’s 
rival, he obliged his enemy to watch two widely 
separated fronts. From time to time the 
Mongols renewed their incursions into Syria, 
and made efforts to build up an anti-Mamluk 
alliance with the Crusaders and the Christian 
kingdoms of the West; but Egypt was never 
again seriously threatened, and Cairo escaped 
the fate of Baghdad. 

Thus the ultimate consequences of the 
Mongol setback in Palestine, and of Hulagu’s 
inability to retrieve the situation, were enor- 
mous. First, not only Egypt but Islam as a 
whole were saved from disaster. Secondly, 
the Mamluk State, which had brought off this 
seeming miracle, became the focus of Muslim 
hope everywhere: already crowded with 
refugees from all over Western Asia, it became 
the home of what was left of Arabic culture; 
Cairo succeeded Baghdad as the centre of 
Islamic art and learning; and here, for the next 
two centuries, Muslim civilization was to pass 
through a kind of Indian summer. Baybars 
even found a relative of the murdered Caliph 
Mustasim, who had escaped the massacre in 
Baghdad, and installed him as a puppet Caliph 
in Cairo, where he served to give lustre and 
legitimacy to the Mamluk régime. Thirdly, 
Ain Jalut produced a powerful Muslim reac- 
tion, destroyed the last chance of 2 Christian 
restoration in the Near East, and hastened the 
collapse of the last remaining Crusading States 
in Syria. Christians of all shades were to suffer 
for their ambiguous relations with the enemy 
who had inflicted such dreadful injuries on 
Islam. Eight years after the repulse of the 
Mongols in Palestine, Baybars stormed his 
way into Antioch, which had been in Christian 
hands since the days of the First Crusade; and 
by 1291, with the fall of Acre, the Muslim re- 
conquest was completed. Fourthly, Ain Jalut 
most probably impressed on the minds of many 
superstitious Mongols a conviction of the 
superior power of the Muslim God, and so 
hastened their conversion to Islam. For, by 
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From “ Guiliaume Boucher, a French Artist at the Court 
of the Khans,"’ by L. Olschki, Johns Hopkins Press, 1946 


A Persian miniature of Mangku Khan 
and his family 


the end of the thirteenth century, the great 
religious issue had been decided. The Mongols 
in the East turned Buddhist; those in the West 
became Muslims. Christianity had lost the 
fight for the soul of Asia: indeed, it ended 
weaker than it had been before the rise of 
Chingiz. The Nestorian churches in Turkestan 
and Mongolia faded away; the valiant efforts 
of the popes to capture Asia for the Latin 
Church failed; and the Christian communities 
in Syria, Egypt, Irak and Persia, whose 
membership at the beginning of the Crusading 
movement probably outnumbered that of the 
Muslims, sank to the level of small, derelict 
minorities, and have never regained their 
former strength. Seen in the light of this, the 
battle at Goliath’s Spring, on that summer 
morning seven hundred years ago, acquires a 
magnitude and significance scarcely surpassed 
by that of Marathon or Waterloo. 
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FICTION AND HISTORY 
By Harold Kurtz 


Maurice Druon: THE LILY AND THE LION. 
Hart-Davis. 16s.) 

Irving Stone: THE AGONY AND THE ECSTASY. (Collins. 
25s.) 


(Rupert 


Guiseppe di Lampedusa: THE LEOPARD. (Collins. 
16s.) 
Richard Hughes: THE FOX IN THE ATTIC. (Chatto 


and Windus. 18s.) 

Louis Aragon: HOLY WEEK. 
25s.) 

Historical fiction has risen in status and serious- 
ness of recent years, and it would not be fanciful to 
say that an internal revolution has transformed this 
particular field out of all recognition. M. Maurice 
Druon is a case in point. With The Lily and the 
Lion he has brought his series dealing with Franco- 
English History in the High Middle Ages to a 
temporary conclusion. Written round a profoundly 
interesting theme, this series of novels called The 
Accursed Kings gives us specific events culled 
expertly from the chronicle sources and presented in 
the warm native light of their historic epoch. Here, 
the conscience of the historian has combined with 
the imagination of the writer to produce a work of 
literature that carries within itself its own justification 
as history and as fiction. Its merit is greatly enhanced 
by the historical notes that M. Druon has added to 
each volume. If it is remembered that in the last 
century Ranke embarked on his History because he 
had been shocked to discover how glaringly Sir 
Walter Scott’s portrayal of Louis XI in Quentin 
Durward differed from the ascertainable truth, it will 
be seen that in our time the gap traditionally assumed 
to be yawning between factual and fictional history 
has been considerably narrowed. 

Unfortunately this does not mean that research is 
all. Most careful and elaborate research has gone 
into the making of The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Mr. Irving. Stone’s long biographical novel of 
Michelangelo. Here, detail is correct and realistic, 
everything reburnished and modernized, and nothing 
mysterious or imagined: the result is a crude 
vulgarization. The sources have been sucked dry, 
but the specific air and light and music of the period 
totally buried under a mass of false realism. The 
special alchemy of the imagination that distinguished, 
for example, the novels of Mme. Zoe Oldenbourg is 
missing. 

Bad history is often imperfectly imagined history. 
Factual and fictional histories of the present day are 
both afflicted by this deficiency. We may well have 
reached the moment when the history of literature 
should no longer be split up into the white and black 
categories of fact and fiction, a division that might 
serve more usefully if it were reduced to a simple line 
of demarcation running through each book in either 
category. An overall grouping that would result in 
Louis Aragon’s Holy Week being dismissed as mere 
fiction, while the late Philip Guedalla’s The Hundred 
Days was being classed as fact, is obviously in need 
of some revision. If, on the other hand, our line of 
demarcation were applied to the interior of a few 
recent books, a good deal of what was offered as fact 
would be revealed as the author’s personal fiction, 
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while works of fiction would be found to contain 
much of the genuine gold of history. Where, for 
example, do we find a more authentic, or objective, 
picture of the ancien régime crumbling under the 
assault of new principles—in this case, the assault by 
Garibaldi’s Thousand: in Harold Acton’ s The Last 
Bourbons of Naples or in The Leopard by the Prince 
of Lampedusa? Who has portrayed an historical 
character named Adolf Hitler more truthfully: 
Mr. A. J. P. Taylor in The Origins of the Second 
World War, or Mr. Richard Hughes in his recent 
novel The Fox in the Attic? Judging by the howls 
of indignation that arose from academic historians 
over Mr. Taylor’s portrayal of the German dictator 
on the eve of war, there was a deep-seated feeling that 
it was so unreal as to be practically fictitious. In 
comparison, Mr. Hughes’ vision of the same model 
in the context of the 1923 Putsch, a vision it may be 
added patently based on serious research, has an 
historical validity in its own right. This author 
speaks of Hitler as “‘an ego virtually without 
penumbra. . . his ‘I’ (which) must blacken the 
whole vault from pole to pole.” One feels that this 
imaginative bull’s eye was scored because the author 
had mastered his sources without losing touch with a 
deeper purpose: at all events, Mr. Taylor’s passive 
opportunist who became head of State “‘ for solidly 
democratic reasons ” looks somewhat synthetic and 
inadequate after this. Similarly, those who remember 
the brief appearance of King Bomba of Naples in 
The Leopard, where he was invested with all the 
sinister joviality of one of Goya’s Spanish Bourbons, 
will look at Mr. Acton’s portrayal of the same 
monarch with an alerted eye, and so become aware 
of the special angle introduced by the factual historian 
into his perspective. 

If, therefore, in each of these four books fact were 
to be sifted from fiction, it could not be done simply 
by bundling Mr. Hughes and the Prince of 
Lampedusa together among the pirates and thieves, 
while leaving Messrs. Acton and Taylor on the side 
of the factual angels. The two novelists would not 
be found wanting on the score of research, but, being 
creative artists, they could be said to have given their 
themes and characters a triumphant vitality from 
within the life and the facts of their chosen period of 
history. The two historians, by contrast, both being 
anxious to induce a new judgment of their contro- 
versial subjects, have introduced viewing points of 
their own which are personal to them and therefore 
subjective, and which have been superimposed from 
outside on the events dealt with. 

Aragon’s Holy Week is a triumphant vindication 
of the newly-won excellence of the fictional genre. 
It is a story of the Hundred Days, just seven days in 
March 1815, from Palm Sunday to Easter Morning, 
but given over entirely to the flight of the King of 
France and his retinue ahead of Napoleon’s return 
to the Tuileries after the escape from Elba. The 
Emperor remains off-stage, an unseen, but not unfelt, 
menace: the King and his chaotic convoy of disaster 
fill the pages of the book with breathless and over- 
whelming life. 

M. Aragon writes a vigorous and visual painter’s 
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Marcus Aurelius 


PHILOSOPHER 
EMPEROR 


Of all the Emperors who governed the Roman 
world, none is more sympathetic than 
the author of the Meditations. During his 
stormy reign, which lasted from 161 to 180, he 
exemplified the high stoic ideals he had 


embraced before he gained power 


By ANTHONY BIRLEY 


Marcus as a youth; 
bust in the Capitoline Museum, Rome 


period in the history of the world during 

which the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous, he would, 
without hesitation, name that which elapsed 
from the death of Domitian to the accession of 
Commodus.” Thus Gibbon, on the Age of the 
Antonines, an epoch still often regarded as the 
golden twilight of the ancient world. Gibbon’s 
view was not original. In an address, composed 
for delivery during the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
the Greek orator, Aelius Aristides, painted a 
glowing picture of universal peace. Under 
Roman rule, he proclaimed, the earth had put 
off its old garments of iron and clothed itself in 
beauty and joy. Wars had become a thing of 
the past. The army, that supreme example of 
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the ordered Roman genius, was spread out 
around the distant frontiers, like a city-wall. 
There was certainly material prosperity. 
The establishment of the Augustan principate 
had improved Roman administration beyond 


recognition. As never before, industry and 
commerce flourished in the Eastern provinces; 
while in regions more recently civilized, 
especially in the Celtic West and along the 
Danube, men were reaping the benefits of the 
new régime of law and order. During the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, Rome celebrated her nine 
hundredth anniversary, and could look back on 
nearly two hundred years of ordered imperial 
rule. An Emperor now occupied the throne 
whose public and private virtues were a com- 
plete antithesis to the dreaded despotism of 
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A scene from the northern campaign in which the Emperor avenged the barbarian invasion of 170; 
Roman legionaries cross a bridge of boats: one of the reliefs that adorn the Aurelian Column, in the 
Piazza Colonna, Rome 


Nero and Domitian. He was also of provincial 
extraction, a native of Provence—thus a 
symbol of the unified Empire, where the highest 
positions were open to men of talent. 

During the reign of Pius (A.D. 138-161), 
Marcus Aurelius, who had been sixteen years 
old when the dying Hadrian had ordered Pius 
to adopt him, continued his education, and 
gained experience for his future rdle, by holding 
public office and attending Imperial Councils. 
He had various tutors, among them being the 
celebrated orator Cornelius Fronto, who in- 
structed Marcus and his adopted brother 
Lucius in Greek and Latin literature and in the 
art of public speaking. Marcus formed a great 
affection for Fronto. Some of their corre- 
spondence survives; and in his letters Fronto 
sometimes deplores his pupil’s growing philo- 


sophical interests. A lecture on Stoicism had 
fired Marcus with his life-long passion for 
philosophy. “ If you had both a mother anda 
stepmother,” he wrote in his later Meditations, 
“you would wait upon your stepmother but 
would still constantly return to your mother. 
This is now what philosophy and the palace 
are to you.” 

Fronto’s disappointment may have been 
largely selfish; but perhaps he shared the con- 
viction that philosophy was alien to the Roman 
spirit. Tacitus, for example, records that, 
when Agricola was studying at Marseilles, “ he 
drank in too eagerly an enthusiasm for philo- 
sophy, beyond what is allowed for a Romat 
and a senator.” But, he adds with approval, 
“* Agricola’s mother prudently restrained his 
zeal.”” Yet many contemporaries of Agricola 
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and of ‘i acitus had seriously professed the Stoic 
view of life, mainly as a consolation for the 
gloom of Nero’s or Domitian’s reign. Even 
Tacitus’ friend Pliny had a mild interest in 
philosophy; and by the second century it was 
fashionable to patronize it. Stoicism, however, 
was a stern creed; and serious acceptance of its 
precepts required more than a dilettante 
interest. Its lofty and pessimistic doctrine, its 
advocacy of perfect simplicity, of resignation 
to death and of oneness with nature, its em- 
phasis on duty, appealed to Romans who felt 
that the maxims it taught accorded with their 
own inherited ideals. 

Since the age was one of peace, it was not 
thought necessary to give the future Emperor a 
military training. A few punitive campaigns 
had to be fought in remote parts of the Empire; 
and, early in the reign, the Governor of Britain, 
Quintus Lollius Urbicus, defeated the northern 
barbarians and pushed back the frontier into 
Scotland, building the Antonine Wall on the 
Forth-Clyde line. But these were unimportant 
episodes. 

On the death of Antoninus in 161, Marcus 
was immediately recognized as his successor 
with the name Marcus Antoninus Augustus. 
Fronto was overjoyed: “I have had my fill of 
life”’ he wrote to Marcus. “I see you, 
Antoninus, as excellent an Emperor as I had 
hoped; as just, as blameless as I guaranteed, 
as dear and as welcome to the Roman people as 
I desired.” Lucius, the other son whom 
Hadrian had ordered Antoninus to adopt, was 
now thirty, ten years younger than Marcus. 
He had not been given the same rank; but 
Marcus loyally requested the Senate to make 
him his equal partner; and he became co- 
Emperor, under the style of Lucius Verus 
Augustus. For the first time, Rome had two 
Emperors, brothers whose unity of purpose 
(concordia) was proclaimed on the coinage of 
161. The omens were good; and there was soon 
public rejoicing when Faustina, Marcus’ wife, 
gave birth to twin sons, who were named 
Commodus and Annius Verus. 

But, almost at once, the Roman Peace was 
broken. Before the new reign was more than a 
few months old, reports arrived that a Roman 
legion had been attacked and destroyed in 
Armenia, and its commander slain. The 
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aggressors were the Parthians, the large feudal 
kingdom on Rome’s eastern borders, always a 
potential source of peril. For forty years, after 
the crushing blows delivered by Trajan, the 
Parthians had remained quiescent. Now, 
roused by Roman meddling in the affairs of the 
buffer state of Armenia, and perhaps tempted 
by the long inactivity and slack condition of the 
eastern legions, they invaded Roman territory. 
The Emperors decided on a large-scale cam- 
paign; for the Governor of the frontier province 
of Cappadocia had been heavily defeated; and 
it was agreed that the younger and more vigor- 
ous Lucius should go to the front as 
Commander-in-Chief. Having finally reached 
Antioch in the autumn of 162, he directed 
operations through three competent generals: 
Statius Priscus, Governor of Britain, brought 
over for the task with extra troops, Martius 
Verus, the new Governor of Cappadocia, and a 
tough and ambitious Syrian, Avidius Cassius. 
In three years, these generals brought the war 
to a successful end. Armenia, Parthia and 
Mesopotamia were overrun; and Cassius’ army 
burned to the ground the Parthian capital, 
Ctesiphon. 

It had not been an easy victory. The 
Parthians and their allies were always elusive 
enemies; and the eastern legions proved indeed 
to be in poor fettle. Lucius himself was not a 
great captain; but his general officers were 
intelligent; and, once they had been restored 
to their former condition, the ponderous 
efficiency of the legions produced results. In 
late summer of 166, Lucius returned to Rome 
to celebrate his triumph with Marcus. Fronto 
was commissioned to write the history of the 
war, based on the diaries of Lucius and his 
generals and the sketches of official war artists ; 
but only the preface was written; for he died in 
167. With the returning troops had come the 
plague. It spread fast: “‘ from the frontiers of 
the Persians as far as to the Rhine and Gaul,” 
writes Ammianus Marcellinus, “‘ the foul touch 
of plague polluted everything with contagion 
and death.” ‘ Such great pestilence devastated 
all Italy,” records Orosius, “‘ that everywhere 
estates, fields and towns were left deserted, 
without cultivators or inhabitants, and relapsed 
into ruins and woodland.” There had already 
been a corn-famine in the spring; now there 











was a new danger. In a public address about 
the food situation, Marcus had warned his 
audience that trouble threatened from the 
north. While the war with Parthia was still 
proceeding, the Governors of the Rhine and 
Danube provinces had received information of 
serious unrest among the barbarians outside 
the Empire. The Germanic tribes of the Baltic 
coast and Scandinavia had begun to press 
south; the Goths emigrated towards the Black 
Sea. Driven on by land-hunger, climatic 
changes or sheer wanderlust, they were forced 
up against the more peaceful and civilized 
tribes living under Roman surveillance on the 
left bank of the Danube and in the Carpathians. 
By negotiation the Governors managed to 
exclude them, until the Eastern war was over. 
But in early 167, the Lombards (Langobardi), 
with other tribes, forced the Danube frontier 
and plundered the provinces. 

Repelled by a quick counter-attack, they 
sued for peace. But the danger remained. 
What the barbarians really wanted was land, 
not booty; and they turned hungry eyes on the 
fertile fields of Pannonia. Meanwhile, in Rome, 
people were dying by the thousand. Many 
believed that the gods had sent the plague, 
angered because the legions of Cassius, when 
they burnt the Parthian capital, had violated a 
temple of Apollo. Certainly, purificatory rites 
were performed, over which Marcus, as 
pontifex maximus, presided. But he did not 
neglect his military duties. A general returned 
from the East was directed to recruit two new 
legions, in Italy itself, which had long been 
immune from conscription ; special detachments 
were formed of freed slaves, gladiators and 
captured brigands; and the local constabularies 
were called up. 

At last, in the spring of 168, Marcus himself 
set out for the Danube, with a force that 
included the élite praetorian guard. Although 
Lucius believed these measures to be un- 
necessary, and accompanied his brother some- 
what against his will, Marcus had grasped the 
nature of the crisis. During the year that fol- 
lowed the defeat of the Lombards, a raid had 
been launched on the province of Dacia, the 
great bastion north of the Lower Danube, by a 
mixed band of German and Sarmatian tribes- 
men. The Sarmatians were fierce and warlike 
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horsemen, probably the ancestors of the 
modern Slavs. In his Germania, Tacitus had 
declared that the independent-spirited Germans 
were a fiercer foe than the Parthian monarchy 
itself, adding that the Germans were divided 
from the other tribes of northern Europe, the 
Dacians and Sarmatians, “‘ by mountain ranges 
and mutual fear.” Now the Dacians’ territory 
had become a Roman province; but the ferment 
in the north had thrown the Germans and 
Sarmatians together, united against the 
authority of Rome. 

The Emperors crossed the Alps, and spent 
the spring and summer months inspecting the 
Danubian defences. In the autumn they 
returned, to winter with the army at Aquileia, 
But the plague was rife in the overcrowded 
barracks; the commander of the guard and a 
large number of troops died; and Galen, the 
imperial physician, advised the Emperors to 
withdraw to their capital. They set off in 
January 169; before they had gone many miles, 
however, Lucius suffered a stroke in the 
carriage, and died in his brother’s arms. Marcus 
reached the city alone and remained a few 
But, even though his younger son 
Verus died during his stay, he was soon obliged 
to rejoin the northern armies. Before he left, 
he gave his daughter Lucilla, Lucius’ widow, 
in marriage to a grizzled veteran, named 
Claudius Pompeianus, whose worth had been 
shown in the brief campaign of 167. He also 
held a public auction in the Forum of Imperial 
property, including some of the Empress’ 
jewels, to help finance the Roman war-effort. 

Almost all the remainder of his existence 
Marcus spent campaigning in the north. At 
first, the war he waged was a defensive one. In 
170, invading tribes broke through the Balkans 
and marched as far south as Athens before they 
could be halted; and the commander on the 
Lower Danube fell in battle against them at the 
head of his troops. When Marcus turned his 
attention to this area, the tribes of the Middle 
Danube joined forces, crossed the frontier, 
plundered the frontier provinces of Rhaetia, 
Noricum and Pannonia, forced the passes of the 
Julian Alps and entered Italy. Towns were 
looted and burned. Opitergium (Oderzo) was 
destroyed, and the great port of Aquileia was 
besieged. A counter-blow was immediately 
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organize, and the barbarians were driven 
relentlessly northwards. But the sacred soil of 
july herself, which no foreign invader had 
trodden for more than two hundred and fifty 
years, had none the less been violated. There 
had been virtually no troops in the country; 
nd the towns of northern Italy had been left 
uwalled. As the barbarian armies advanced, 
panic had broken out in Rome. To restore 
confidence, Marcus caused fortifications to be 
hastily constructed, and created two special 
commands, “the Italian and Alpinedefencearea,” 
ad another command linking north-eastern 
Italy with the armies on the Danube. Legions 
and auxiliary detachments were stationed to 
guard the Alpine passes and their hinterland. 
Meanwhile, to ensure that the Eastern provinces 
remained stable, Marcus appointed, as supreme 
commander over all Asia Minor and Egypt, 
the Governor of Syria, Avidius Cassius. 

Once the invaders had been expelled, and 
rebuilding and reorganization had begun, 
Marcus took the offensive and invaded what is 
now Bohemia. This is the campaign repre- 
snted on the Aurelian Column that today 
sands in Rome’s Piazza Colonna. It was a 
desultory war, with few major battles. Its 
historical records are fragmentary and confused ; 
while on the Column itself the only unity is 
supplied by the ubiquitous presence of the 
Emperor, accompanied by the faithful Pom- 
peianus. He is depicted giving orders, confer- 
ting with his staff, watching engagements, or 
receiving barbarian envoys. The tide had now 
turned; the slight to Rome’s majesty was being 
fully avenged, as dramatic omens soon showed. 
The main Roman force under Marcus was 
besieged in camp by a bold enemy assault. 
The Emperor was observed to pray; and at once 
a barbarian siege-engine was destroyed by 
lightning. Shortly afterwards, a force under 
the command of Pertinax, the future Emperor, 
was in difficulties on the Bohemian uplands. 
There was a drought and a heat-wave; cut off 
ftom their water-supply, the Romans were 
exhausted. As the Germans began their attack, 
they were thrown into confusion by a violent 
cloud-burst, which came as a godsend to the 
Romans, and seemed an answer to their prayers. 
The event is graphically illustrated on the 
Column, where the weary Romans are exhibited 
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MARCUS AURELIUS watches the apotheosis of the Empress 

Faustina, after her death in 176. The Emperor pre- 

ferred to ignore the scandals that circulated about his 

wife’s conduct. Relief from the Museo dei Conservatori, 
Rome 


in marching order. A legionary points at the 
sky, and, immediately to the right, rain is seen 
falling. One man waters his horse; another 
drinks. Some men hold up their shields to 
protect themselves against the downpour, which 
is personified as a frightening semi-human 
figure, with gloomy face and long beard, whose 
hair melts into descending streams of water. 
The rain-spirit rushes forward over men and 
animals; while beneath him appears a prospect 
of dead barbarians and stricken horses. He is 
Jupiter Pluvius, Jupiter the rain-god. Christian 
tradition afterwards claimed that these miracles 
occurred in response to the prayers of Christian 
soldiers in the Twelfth Legion, whereas Marcus 
honoured Mercury, the rain-bringer, and 
Jupiter, the- thunderer, on the coins of 173. 
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The victorious Emperor, with kneeling German 
prisoners of war. 


But divine assistance was seconded by Roman 
valour, as when the commander of a cavalry 
regiment, Valerius Maximianus, slew with his 
own hands Valao, chieftain of the barbarian 
Naristae. Such successes may not have been 
militarily significant; but they heightened the 
morale of the Roman legions. 

Part of Marcus’ philosophical diary, the 
Meditations, was written during these cam- 
paigns. Book Two bears the heading “‘ Written 
in the land of the Quadi, on the River Gran,” 
and Book Three, we are informed, was “‘Written 
at Carnuntum.” But little preoccupation with 
the war is revealed. The gentle Emperor urges 
himself on: “ Each hour remember with the 
resolution that befits you as a Roman—and as 
a man—that you must perform what lies before 
you with precision . . . and with unaffected 
dignity.” He must have found the life hard, 


especially getting up at dawn, after a night 
under canvas: “‘ At dawn, when you find your- 
self unwilling to rise, consider within yourself 
that ‘ it is for the work of mankind that I must 
rise up.’ Were you created to lie down and 
luxuriate in a warm bed ?” He had always been 
“a great sleeper,” as in happier days he had 
once told Fronto. Now, he had to remind 
himself, “‘ provided that you are doing your 
allotted task, it should be indifferent to you 
whether you are cold or comfortably warm, 
whether drowsy or having had enough sleep, 
whether your report is evil or good, whether 
you are in the moment of death or at someother 
task.” But, as a rule, the Meditations are 
remarkable for their serenity and unconcerned- 
ness with the external life. He felt, he con- 
fessed, a certain pride in outwitting the enemy; 
but it was only “a spider’s pride in catching a 
fly, or a man’s in snaring a hare.” The Sarma- 
tians were brigands. The idea of death seems 
always to be with him, as was natural after his 
brother’s early extinction and the loss of so 
many high officers and soldiers through plague 
or war. Moreover, Marcus was never physically 
strong, but suffered constantly from a pain in 
the chest, and found it difficult to eat. He was 
anxious to be ready for his end: “ You will 
presently be dead,” he writes, “‘ and yet you 
have not attained that perfect simplicity. ... 
Small is the balance of life left to you. Live as 
on a height . . . Death is like birth, a mystery of 
nature, a thing surely of which no man ought to 
be ashamed.” 

At times, others suspected that his end 
might be near. Early in 175, a report reached 
Syria that he was dead. The iron man Avidius 
Cassius immediately proclaimed himself 
Emperor, the young prince Commodus, 
Marcus’ only surviving son, being then no 
more than fourteen. Cassius gained support 
throughout Syria, Palestine and Egypt; and, 
although the story was soon disproved, it was 
now too late for him to withdraw. When 
Marcus heard the news, he at once summoned 
Commodus to the Danubian front, and cere- 
monially invested him with the garment of 
manhood, the toga virilis, to show that, should 
he, indeed, die, the boy was old enough to 
succeed him. Meanwhile, Cassius was assas- 
sinated by a loyal centurion; and the Governor 
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Equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, now in the Piazza del Campidoglio, Rome. His vision extended 
beyond Rome itself: ‘ as I am Antoninus,” he wrote, “ I am a Roman, but as I am a man, I ama 
citizen of the world” 


of Cappadocia, Martius Verus, restored order. 
But widespread discontent was still manifest in 
the East—Cassius, a Syrian, had been enor- 
mously popular—and Marcus understood that 
his presence there was needed. After three 
months, the Sarmatians were granted an 
armistice. Although still far from subdued, 
they accepted a restrictive treaty and provided 
cavalry for Rome’s service, some of which were 
sent to Britain. 

On his tour of the East, which lasted more 
than twelve months, Marcus took with him 
both Commodus and the Empress Faustina; 
and during the journey Faustina died. Her 
memory was consecrated, and the place of her 
death was renamed Faustinopolis. Rumours 
impugning her moral character had, of course, 
been widespread. It seems fairly certain that 
she had had lovers. But she had borne Marcus 


several children, of whom four, Commodus and 
his three sisters, survived her. Marcus ignored 
these scandals. When told of her adultery and 
advised to divorce her, he replied: “if I send 
away my wife, I must give back her dowry also ” 
—in other words, he must abdicate; since 
Faustina'was the daughter of Antoninus Pius, 
and it might seem that Marcus had inherited 
the empire through his marriage. Such an 
answer is typical of the man. In fact, it is 
probably more accurate to say that Antoninus 
Pius had been chosen as Hadrian’s successor 
simply because of his close relationship to 
Marcus, his nephew and prospective son-in- 
law. Hadrian had really wished the young 
Marcus to succeed him, and had chosen Pius 
to ensure that Marcus would eventually become 
Emperor. At the time of Faustina’s death, it 
was even alleged that she had been negotiating 
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with Cassius and had encouraged him to revolt, 
to safeguard her own position if the ailing 
Marcus died and the young Commodus were 
not recognized as his successor. No doubt the 
allegations against her contained some truth. 
She certainly had a more worldly nature than 
her husband; and she had many temptations to 
be unfaithful, when he was away at the front 
for nearly seven years on end. 

One story about Faustina, probably in- 
vented after her death, suggested that Com- 
modus was the son, not of Marcus, but of a 
sailor or gladiator—a legend obviously intended 
to account for the dreadful dissimilarity be- 
tween the Stoic Emperor and his debauched 
and vicious son. From an historical point of 
view, it was indeed more important that 
Marcus should have allowed Commodus to 
succeed him than that he should have ignored 
his wife’s faults. Could he have been ignorant 
of the character of his son? But Commodus 
was only nineteen when his father died, and 
had not yet exhibited the cruelty and perversity 
by which his rule was disfigured. Marcus 
must have hoped that the young man would 
continue to rely upon his own trusted counsel- 
lors, upon the help of men like Pompeianus. 
According to the most reliable accounts, Com- 
modus was naturally guileless and naive, but 
was corrupted by his favourites and flatterers. 

Marcus returned to Rome with Commodus 
in the autumn 176, after an absence of nearly 
eight years. Here he celebrated a triumph with 
his son, whom he now made co-Emperor; and 
both now bore the titles of “‘ Conqueror of the 
Germans ” (Germanicus) and “‘ Conqueror of 
the Sarmatians ” (Sarmaticus). Meanwhile, in 
the north, an uneasy quiet had prevailed. Two 
brothers, the Quintilii, in command on the 
Danube, had repressed a barbarian disturbance 
effectively enough. But, when trouble recurred, 
Marcus had once again to leave for the front, 
taking Commodus with him. Again he went to 
Carnuntum, the legionary fortress and frontier 
town on the Danube, twenty miles downstream 
from Vienna, opposite the confluence of the 
Danube and the March, where he had had his 
headquarters before; and here he spent the 
last three years of his life. Another victory was 
won, this time decisive, after an all-day battle; 
and Marcus began laying the foundations of 
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mew provinces, Marcomannia and Sarmatia. 
Roads and forts were built, and twenty thousand 
troops were stationed in the country. One unit 
wintered at Trencin (Laugaricio), a hundred 
and twenty kilometres north of the frontier as 
the crow flies, up the valley of the Waag. 

On March 17th, 180, after commending his 
son to his counsellors, Marcus died, in Vienna, 
at the age of fifty-eight. The nineteen-year-old 
Commodus was hailed as Emperor by the army 
and accepted by the Senate. After some months 
in the north, he withdrew Roman forces from 
enemy territory and concluded treaties. The 
new provinces were abandoned. Perhaps he 
was right; the war had crippled the Empire. 
Vast numbers of prisoners—we hear of 200,000 
in all—had been taken by the barbarians, and 
not all could be recovered: some of them had 
been sold as slaves. But, while the Empire had 
lost Romans to the barbarians, in the Empire 
itself war and plague had depopulated large 
areas. Marcus had made the experiment of 
bringing in Germans as peasant farmers, to 
relieve their land-hunger and solve the shortage 
of agricultural labour. Those settled in Italy 
were soon expelled; but they stayed on in the 
Danube lands; and others were enrolled in large 
numbers in the army, thus beginning the 
barbarization of the provinces and the army 
that was to hasten the break-up of the Imperial 
system. Marcus must have seen the danger 
here. But he had hoped to civilize and romanize 
these barbarians, as he had hoped to civilize 
their brethren beyond the frontiers. 

It is hard to summarize Marcus’ reign. 
Plainly, Gibbon was not thinking of material 
prosperity alone when he made Marcus’ death 
the end of that period of the greatest human 
felicity; for the reign of Marcus was a hard time 
to live in, and Commodus’ reign was largely 
peaceful. Nor was the historian Dio Cassius, 
who entered the Senate under Commodus, and 
who wrote, in his History of Rome, that, with 
Marcus’ death, “our theme descends from 
an age of gold to an age of rust and iron.” 
What these historians admired were Marcus’ 
public and private virtues and the qualities of 
his four predecessors. Marcus had the most 
liberal views: “‘ political institutions based on 
equal rights and freedom of speech, and a 
monarch that prizes above all else the liberty of 
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the subject,” were his political ideals; and he 
saw his Imperial task as “ to do good and to be 
reviled.” It was his aim “ not to be transformed 
into a Caesar, not to be stained with the dye of 
the purple.” His vision extended farther than 
Rome itself: “‘as I am Antoninus, I am a 
Roman, but as I am a man, I am a citizen of the 
world.” It had once been said that bad 
Emperors affected only those nearest to them 
saevi proximis ingruunt), and that the character 
of the Emperor did not affect the provinces. 
But, in times of crisis, the rule of a good man 
could and did inspire his subjects. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, writing in the fourth century, 
thought that Rome had survived under Marcus 
because of the finer moral qualities of the age: 
“after calamitous losses, things were restored 
anew, because the temperance of old had not 
yet been infected with the irresolution of 
negligence and laxity. . . . With unanimous 
passion, highest and 
lowest hastened, as if 
toa calm and peaceful 
haven, to an honourable 
death in the service 
of the republic.” Dio 
Cassius is more explicit: 
“he did not have the 
good fortune that he 
deserved, for he was 
not physically strong 
and was involved in a 
multitude of troubles 
for practically his entire 





reign. But I, at least, admire him the more 
for this reason, that amid unusual and extra- 
ordinary difficulties he both survived himself 
and preserved the Empire.” 

Although it is strange that the Philosopher 
Emperor should have spent his life in bitter 
warfare, the serenity of his private life was un- 
affected. The spirit of his Meditations is 
melancholy; and the Aurelian Column, which 
honours his victories, dwells on the pathos 
rather than on the glory of war. The one 
reproach that can be levelled against his record 
is that he allowed so worthless a son to succeed 
him. His justification can only be that which his 
admirer, the fourth-century Emperor Julian, 
puts into his mouth—the reply of Zeus, when 
reproached with the waywardness of Ares, that 
“were he not my beloved son, I should long 
since have struck him down with lightning.” 
The hereditary principle was always dominant, 
unless the Emperor 
was childless; and by 
it Marcus Aurelius was 
bound. His character 
and his heroic struggle 
to preserve the Empire 
made Julian describe 
Marcus as the greatest 
of his predecessors. 
Today we find him the 
most profoundly sym- 
pathetic of all the Em- 
perors who governed 
the Roman world. 
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COMMODUS, the philosopher Emperor’s ““debauched and 


vicious son.’ 


Bust of Commodus in the garb of 


Hercules, Museo dei Conservatori 
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M. J. C. VILE 


The Structure of 
American Federalism 


Dr. Vile discusses such topics as American 
federalism today ; the fundamentals of American 
federalism ; judicial review and politics ; the 
constitutional basis and political boundaries of 
American federalism ; and the difficulties involved 
in trying to co-ordinate various levels and branches 
of government in the federal system. 25s net 


A. F. UPTON 


Sir Arthur Ingram 


A Study in the Origins of an 
English Landed Family 


*,..in tracing the complicated manoeuvres of 
Ingram and his associates Mr. Upton has given us a 
good deal of the economic history of the reign, 

and probably the closest study yet made of the 
operations of any seventeenth-century “under- 
taker’’. In this lies the value of his book for 

everyone interested in the life of early Stuart 
England.’ THE TIMES 355 net 


James Hawker’s Journal 


A Victorian Poacher 


Edited and introduced by 
GARTH CHRISTIAN 


Illustrated by LYNTON LAMB 


Hawker poached for excitement as well as for food, 
at a time when the rich fed their pheasants on 
hard-boiled eggs while the labourer went hungry. 
These recollections of a rural Midlands rich in 

game present a remarkable man, shrewd, humorous, 
learned in country lore, an eloquent expounder of 
the poacher’s craft. 14 line illustrations 12s 6d net 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


Between Oxus 
and Jumna 


The account of a journey in North-West India, 
West Pakistan, and Afghanistan, between the rivers 
Oxus and Jumna, for centuries the theatre of 
decisive events. 

*,.. there are innumerable commentators on 
yesterday’s news ; Professor Toynbee is unique in 
the sense he gives of the centuries towering behind 
it.” THE GUARDIAN 21s net 





C. W. NEW 


The Life of Henry 
Brougham to 1830 


‘, .. the most important political biography 
which we have had for a long time . . . there is 

a powerful grasp of the sources, and a 

guiding clarity which picks out the essential 
features. Brougham emerges as a man 

and also as a political figure of the first importance,’ 
A. J. P. TAYLOR in THE OBSERVER 50s net 


J. C. HOLT 


The Northerners 
A Study in the Reign of King Fohn 


‘The Northerners’ formed England’s first political 
party—King John’s baronial opponents, the 
makers of Magna Carta. Here is an analysis of the 
group and the motives behind their rebellion. 

42s net 


RICHARD GRAY 


A History of the 
Southern Sudan 1839-89 


This book is an account of the intrusion of the 
outside world into the vast, pagan hinterland of 
Khartoum, first opened up by the discovery in 
1839 that the navigable White Nile stretched a 
thousand miles into the heart of Africa. The author 
challenges the traditional interpretation of the réle 
of the slave trade, and discusses the significance 

of these events for the history of tropical Africa. 

355 net 


ARTHUR J. MARDER 


From the Dreadnought 


to Scapa Flow 


The Royal Navy in the Fisher Era 1904-1919 
Volume I: THE ROAD TO WAR 1904-I914 


*,..a work of the greatest importance. . . . For 
the task he has set himself Prof. Marder is uniquely 
qualified. Having already written the most 
authoritative work on the Pre-Dreadnought Era, 
1880-1905, and having edited Lord Fisher’s corre- 
spondence, he brings to this period an intimate 
knowledge of all that went before. . . he has 
mastered the written material and interviewed 
everyone living whose recollections might be 
relevant, the product being just such a well-written 
narrative as Prof. Marder’s many admirers have 
learnt to expect from him.’ C. NORTHCOTE 
PARKINSON in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Illustrated 42s net 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WHIG BEGINNINGS 


THE FIRS’ WHIGS: THE POLITICS OF THE EXCLUSION 
CRISIS, 1678-1683. By J. R. Jones, 224 pp., 
(For the University of Durham, by Oxford 
University Press, 30s.) 

This brilliant analysis of the movement to exclude 
James, Duke of York, from the succession to the 
throne in the years 1679-81 is virtually the first. (A 
rather inadequate study by F. S. Ronalds is inacces- 
sibly lodged amongst the occasional publications of 
the University of Illinois.) It is a compliment to Dr. 
Jones to say that it ought to have been twice as long; 
it is an essay rather than a definitive study, and on 
some questions—the Whigs’ Parliamentary tactics, 
for instance, and even their personnel—it is disap- 
pointingly meagre. One of the questions that 
interest a general historian of the seventeenth century 
is how far the Great Rebellion, the Exclusion Crisis, 
the October Club in 1710, were the same movement 
in different guises: a reaction of the provincial gentry 
against the encroachment of central government ? 
Some of the reform proposals put forward in 1679, 
before everything was swamped by Exclusion itself, 
are suggestive, as is the survival of exclusionists like 
Jack Howe as High Church Tories in 1710. A dis- 
cussion of source material, if not a full-length 
bibliography, would also have been welcome; and 
its absence is surprising in a work of historical scholar- 
ship published by one university on behalf of another. 

Dr. Jones, however, brings lucidity, definition 
and order to a subject that has hitherto been domin- 
ated by exaggeration and surmise. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in his discussion of Charles II’s 
tactics and the Duke of Monmouth’s pretensions. 
Some of us have guessed that the Commons gentry 
were not so willing to support Gaffer Scott’s claim to 
the succession as his biographers imagine; now Dr. 
Jones shows that even Shaftesbury did not give him 
unqualified support until 1681. And while his 
characterisation of Shaftesbury, though necessarily 
brief, is more convincing than most, he exposes the 
limitations of his leadership, too. Unfortunately, he 
does not make it clear what control the Earl had over 
his theoretical majority in the Commons. The intro- 
duction of the first Exclusion Bill in May 1679 was 
arguably premature, and it is difficult to see why the 
Whigs did not force Charles to prorogue or dissolve 
Parliament in November 1680 (after the defeat of the 
second Exclusion Bill) by impeaching his brother. 
Dr. Jones can do no more than touch on these 
questions, though whether through shortage of space 
or lack of evidence is not clear. 

Similarly with the vexed question of party. 
According to Dr. Jones, ‘‘ the word party is one 
which historians have been dissuaded, or intimidated, 
from using.” I should have thought the exact 
opposite was the case. With the perverse exception 
of Robert Walcott, Jnr., historians have been only 
too ready to clap a party label on any group of M.P’s 
who acted together under a distinctive name for 
longer than twenty-four hours, and in claiming the 
title for Shaftesbury’s Whigs Dr. Jones is in fact 
subscribing to an old and venerable tradition. In 
fact, on the scanty evidence he is able to bring 
forward, the First Whigs were no better organized 
than the opponents of Charles I in 1641 and 1642—or, 
for that matter, the supporters of Charles II in 1682 
and 1683—and much worse led. John Pym’s 


majority fell apart after a year, but Dr. Jones rightly 
prophesies the same fate for the Exclusionists if they 
had seized power, and Pym did at least see the 
importance of first securing legislation that would 
keep Parliament in being, which is more than Shaftes- 
bury did. Similarly, the conduct of the Commons on 
Fenwick’s attainder in 1696 or the Regency Bill in 
1705 (to mention only two obvious examples) 
suggests that Wharton’s Whigs were much better 
disciplined than Shaftesbury’s and could adhere to a 
much more complex, and positive, programme. 
Political organisation in Parliament was not of 
continuous growth, and a great deal of time has been 
wasted in recent years in sterile discussions as to 
whether the name “ party” can be applied to this 
clique or that. We have two alternatives. We can 
resume the old-fashioned habit of labelling any 
coherent group of M.P.s a “ party,” right back to 








(continued from page 852) 


prose, but so far as his men and women are con- 
cerned, they are animated by their authentic historic 
identities, They have been imagined, not invented, 
are recreated, not copied. Art historians are able to 
tell us about the composition of artists’ materials, 
about the subtle mixtures devised by the masters to 
achieve their miracles of light and darkness. In the 
same way it would be possible to analyse M. Aragon’s 
materials, since his sources shine through the com- 
pleted characters and give them their assured 
presence: a touch from Rochechouart’s Souvenirs, 
a comment from the Mémoires of the Baron de 
Damas, certain facts from Maricourt’s study of the 
Chastellux and La Bedoyére families. . . . In being 
conscientious about the origins of his people, 
M. Aragon has achieved an integration of the factual 
and the imaginative which means that his characters 
live and move and talk in an authenticity that no 
student of the period will find offensive or false. 

The characters, moreover, are central, and not 
marginal, figures of their times—and their dilemma, 
put into words by one of them with the anguished: 
** Was a King who ran away still a King ? ”»—a deeply 
real, a profoundly true, an historical dilemma. They 
face it according to what kind of people they are. 
One of them, Théodore Géricault, the Romantic 
painter, whom we encounter in “ the tragi-comedy 
of Holy Week” more regularly than most of the 
great gentlemen of the Court, State and Army, turns 
away from the King when the convoy has reached 
the Belgian frontier—but not in order to join 
Napoleon. His twin and name-sake in history, the 
** real’ Géricault, acted in the same way, swinging 
his horse round at the frontier and becoming neither 
Royalist nor Bonapartist, but a liberal. In the novel, 
as the Easter bells start ringing, the imagined 
Géricault celebrates his resurrection by turning 
away from the frontier, away from the King, away 
from the Emperor: to become himself, an artist, a 
man. Before that moment, we have come to know 
him with some intimacy, his thoughts, his memories, 
his experiences, his purity, his doubts, his friend- 
ships: we have come to believe in him as a figure of 
life in history. We have shared his dilemma, which 
was the dilemma of the France he knew, and so 
accept the parable of his choosing a third way with 
all its implications and relevance which are not 
confined to the Hundred Days or the past. It is an 
exemplary achievement. 
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Reappraisals in History 
J. H. HEXTER 


A series of historical studies (including the famous Encounter article, ‘‘ Storm over the 
Gentry ”) which makes a practical and witty protest against the use of imprecise and 
inaccurate language in historical writing. 


30s. net 


French Profiles 
G. P. GOOCH 


“* A wise and graceful survey of the conflicting strands of rationalism and Christianity, 
of revolt and reaction, in 18th and 19th-century France... ” 


Paul Fohnson, New Statesman 


















“‘ There can be no contemporary historians who do not owe a debt to his learning, and 
few amateurs who have not been fascinated by the personalities and diplomatic intrigues 
he has illuminated with clarity and understanding...” Brian Chapman, The Guardian 
30s. net 


Studies in Diplomatic History 
and Historiography 


IN 





HONOUR OF G. P. GOOCH 
Planned and Edited by A. O. SARKISSIAN 


“There are few scholars who would not be honoured by a collection which includes such 
names as Butterfield, Langer, Barraclough, Toynbee, Mario Toscano, Macartney, Ritter, 
Renouvin, and Baumont, among many others; there are few scholars who deserve the 
honour more than Dr. Gooch...” Brian Chapman, The Guardian 





45s. net 


A NAVAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


The Formative Centuries 
G. J. MARCUS 


Dr. Marcus traces the development of our merchant and fighting fleets in peacetime 
and in war from the time of Chaucer’s shipman to the French Revolution. The author 
also examines the effect of our developing sea power upon our entire history—not only 
upon war, politics and religion but also upon economics and social life. 





63s. net 
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Sir John Neale’s Puritan “ choir” or even beyond; 
or we can retain that title for the national organizations 
which arose with and by means of such nineteenth- 
century inventions as the telegraph, the railway and 
the rotary press. There is no middle course. 

J. P. KENYON. 


BOMBA RESTORED 


THE LAST BOURBONS OF NAPLES. By Harold Acton, 

297 pp. (Methuen. 50s.) 

Mr. Acton’s account of the Bourbons of Naples 
from the death of “‘ Nasone”’ in 1825 to the fall of 
Gaeta in 1861 is infinitely entertaining, with a choice 
collection of travellers’ tales about the Two Sicilies 
in what Germans cali the Biedermeier period: these 
include a description of the visit of the senile but 
lionized Sir Walter Scott in 1832. Although in his 
introduction Mr. Acton claims that his interpretation 
of the Bourbons of Naples is the right one, he con- 
cludes his book by defining its purpose as to record 
and not to judge; it is incumbent upon a reviewer, 
therefore, to make clear that in fact The Last Bourbons 
of Naples is a polemic against the Risorgimento and 
all its champions. Indeed, Mr. Acton carries on his 
own vendetta against Gladstone, Carlo Poerio, 
Pisacane and the rest, who are portrayed as humbugs 
or brigands or both. 

Mr. Acton draws a striking picture of Re Bomba, 
the conscientious, devout, inflexible Ferdinand II 
who believed in his divine right to paternal—not 
enlightened—despotism over the Neapolitans and 
Sicilians; he had an “ instinctive horror of represen- 
tative monarchy,” we are told. Indeed, after reading 
and pondering this account one feels rather more 
convinced than the present state of southern Italy 
sometimes suggests that the Bourbons had to go 
when they did—from Naples, too, quite apart from 
the age-old separatism of the Sicilians. Nationalistic 
propaganda has of course misrepresented Ferdinand 
as a monster; on the other hand, it is interesting to 
observe how a champion of the King is unable to 
conceal the strength of Italian nationalism even in 
the Two Sicilies during his reign; if the idea meant 
little or nothing to the mass of the people, it had 
conquered the key intellectuals perhaps as much as it 
had conquered the same milieu in Piedmont; in so 
far as Ferdinand helped his middle class to prosper, 
he unwittingly encouraged its “bright boys” to 
turn against him. For it was as difficult for Ferdinand 
to attempt to shut off his territories from the rising 
nationalistic tide as it is for Mr. Acton to ignore 
nationalism in his narrative—his claim to do so is an 
unsuccessful claim to present Hamlet without the 
Prince. F 

To point the moral and adorn his tale Mr. Acton 
claims that the sacrifice—or betrayal, he would prefer 
to call it—of the Bourbon Monarchy led straight to 
the fall of Napoleon III, and over a longer period 
prepared the fall of the House of Savoy in Italy. 
But it is clear, whether one has read Mr. Michael 
Howard on the Franco-Prussian War or not, that 
Napoleon III’s army would have been beaten by 
Moltke and Roon independently of events in Italy. 
As for the defeat of the monarchy in Italy in 1946, 
this was caused by the mistakes of Victor Emmanuel 
III which can with difficulty be attributed to the 
unification of Italy under his grandfather. 

Mr. Acton cannot sufficiently abuse Lord Palmer- 
ston and his brother, William Temple, who was 
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British Minister in Naples in the days of ‘‘ Bomba ”’: 
he expresses his contempt for Hudson and Elliot 
(who succeeded Temple) with their “ unitarian ” 
sympathies. He is, however, able to quote without 
acrimony the comments of Cobden when he visited 
Naples in 1847. “‘ The King is a stout and tall man, 
heavy looking and of restricted capacity. I am told 
he is amiable and correct in his domestic life, exces- 
sively devout and entirely in the hands of his con- 
fessor of whom report does not speak favourably.” 
Cobden preferred the Count of Syracuse, Ferdinand’s 
younger brother who later supported Italy against 
Naples. But it is the young Lord Napier, left in 
charge of the British Legation in Naples for more 
than a year when William Temple went home in a 
critical period in 1847 and 1848, who almost recon- 
ciles Mr. Acton to the representation of Britain 
in Italy in those days. ‘* Bored by the limitations of 
conservative society, young Napier sought the 
company of artists and littérateurs. . . . His house 
became a social centre for the enemies of the sovereign 
to whom he was accredited, and from these he 
gathered most of his information.”” Napier was thus 
enabled to inform himself also about the painters of 
the School of Posillipo of which he wrote a critical 
survey; Mr. Acton considers this essay not to have 
been superseded. With reference to Ferdinand’s 
patronage of the Posillipo School, Lord Napier wrote 
that “‘ it ought to be remembered that the Neapolitan 
Bourbons have never been altogether careless of the 
fine arts, and that the reigning sovereign might 
naturally succeed to an inclination which his pre- 
decessors certainly possessed and which he shares 
with many of his living relatives...” All honour 
to ‘“‘ Bomba” where he deserved it: his School of 
Posillipo, as Mr. Acton says, “‘ rose but never soared 
high.” 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


THE CIVIL WAR IN RUSSIA. By David Footman, 

328 pp. (Faber and Faber. 35s.) 

Revolutions are inevitably times of great con- 
fusion, and historians find themselves challenged by 
almost insuperable difficulties in their efforts to 
reduce such periods to any coherent form. The 
Russian Revolution and Civil War of 1917-21 still 
defy adequate description. So many parties, groups, 
and guerrilla bands engaged in this ferocious struggle, 
now independently, now allied one against the other, 
over the vast expanse of Russia, that the resulting 
complexity can never be fully unravelled. A further 
complication is that, while a mass of material has 
become available, the records are incomplete. 
Soviet archives, in particular, are inaccessible, 
including the papers on the Socialist Revolutionaries 
and the Czechoslovak Legion, seized in Prague by 
the Russians after the Second World War and 
removed to Moscow. The official Soviet histories 
of the Revolution and the Civil War are, of course, 
highly tendentious. 

Using the contemporary mat¢rials available, Mr. 
David Footman has, however, attempted to give a 
coherent picture of the Civil War as a whole, and 
to describe certain of its most important and dramatic 
chapters in some detail. His book is divided into 
six sections, dealing respectively with The Don and 
the Volunteer Army, The Volga and the Urals, the 
Beginnings of the Red Army, Murmansk and 
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HAROLD ACTON'S sequel to The Bourbons of 
Naples traces the fortunes of the dynasty from 1825, 
through the reign of the autocratic Ferdinand Il, ‘King 
Bomba’, until its deposition in 1861. ‘This is a rich 
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Archar el, Kolchak: The Last Phase, and Makhno, 
each sition being accompanied by a list of the 
sources used. A short summing-up, together with 
a biblic zraphical note and list of important dates, 
make iuis a useful volume, supplementing the 
two volumes of W. H. Chamberlin’s The Russian 
Revolution (New York, 1935), to which Mr. Footman 
pays generous tribute. 

The description of Makhno and Makhnovshchina 
is by far the most interesting part of the book. 
Nestor Makhno, the poor Ukrainian peasant, was a 


shrewd, daring, and resourceful guerrilla leader, 
who fought against both Red and White forces, and 
survived three years of uninterrupted campaigning, 
finally escaping to Roumania. He was the archetype 
of the peasant guerrilla leader, but something more 
than a mere bandit. He professed himself to be an 
anarchist and consistently sought to evolve voluntary 
cooperation in the areas under his control. He hated 
the White forces, as representatives of the land- 
owners and the old servitude, but he came to hate 
the Bolsheviks and the Commissars whom he 
considered were forging a new servitude for the 
sants. 

The chapter on Murmansk and Archangel, 
dealing with the Allied intervention and particularly 
with the part played by Ironside and the small 
British contingent, contains a lucid and valuable 
account of the conflicting personalities and purposes, 
or lack of them in this Arctic region. The dwindling 
of Kolchak’s authority and the confusion along the 
Trans-Siberian Railways are well described in the 
fifth chapter. 

The other chapters are less successful, possibly 
because the complexity of events is too great to be 
recounted coherently. At the same time, many of 
the pages in the first three chapters suffer from 
being, in the main, bare recitals of fact, conveying 
little of the excitement, tragedy, and emotion of the 
war. The participants are often no more than 
names, and this applies even to such striking per- 
sonalities as Kornilov and Trotsky. The fanatical 
dedication of the Bolsheviks to their cause, although 
mentioned many times, might have been more firmly 
stressed, for this together with Lenin’s leadership, 
was one of the most important factors in their final 
success. This is, nevertheless, a valuable study, 
containing in convenient form the most recent 
materials, and it is to be recommended to all students 
of Russia’s history. 

IAN GREY. 


SOMERSET 1625-1640: A COUNTY’S GOVERNMENT 
DURING THE “ PERSONAL RULE.’ By Thomas 
Garden Barnes, 369 pp. (Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 40s.) 
Yet again an American scholar has produced one 

of the works on early Stuart England that have been 

waiting for an author. We all utter platitudes about 
the importance of local and regional history and 
how it should be written. We all agree on the 
importance in this period of the county as a social 
and political unit. Nevertheless, in the twenty years 
since W. B. Willcox’s study of Local Government in 

Gloucestershire 1590-1640 appeared—from Yale— 

there has been little to compare with it. Mr. Barnes’s 

book on the adjoining county covers a shorter period, 
and a narrower subject. Willcox discussed all the 
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authorities within his boundaries—the town, the 
parish, and the manor as well as the county and its 
divisions. In confining itself more strictly to county 
institutions, the new book necessarily looks from 
the point of view of the governor rather than that 
of the governed. Its concern is with the methods 
and problems of those who administered directly 
Charles I’s half-baked absolutism. 

The Stuarts created no new institutions. The 
increased pressure from the centre only speeded 
up or checked evolutions already begun. The 
** divisions,” and the regular meetings of their J.P.s 
in petty sessions, became more important than the 
hundreds; the office of sheriff, declining under the 
Tudors as that of Lord Lieutenant rose, was tem- 
porarily revived by the collecting of Ship Money. 
But in general, Mr. Barnes believes, the institutions 
were not adequate for the burdens put on them. 
The “ Book of Orders ” of 1631, originating in the 
Council’s effort to cope with famine and riot, gave 
minutely detailed instructions not only for enforcing 
the poor law but fer the “* better administration of 
justice” as a whole. The new taxation required a 
vast process of rating, reports, and appeals. The 
Tudors had already given the justices as much to do 
as they reasonably could with so little help from 
below. ‘‘ Local government’s congenital weakness ”’ 
was “the ultimate reliance of the justices on the 
unprofessional and unwilling subordinate o-ficers ” 
in the parishes. The only compensation was the 
efficiency of the one “ professional element in 
magistracy,” the clerks, who did a better job because 
they were paid. (The marvels of English amateurism, 
apparently, happen only higher up the social scale.) 
It was not only inefficiency. The chapter on Ship 
Money suggests that the growth of arrears—none 
in 1634 and 96 per cent by 1640—was largely the 
work of uninspired village Hampdens who stubbornly 
refused to collect it. But the stimulus to resistance 
came from above. Much of it began with disputes 
about rating, and these occurred in the hundreds 
where one or two leading figures challenged the 
authority of the sheriff. 

Here perhaps is the book’s most important 
theme: the institutions and the men who worked 
them were swayed very largely by the power and the 
quarrels of the few county magnates. They were 
the link with central politics. Though the justices 
were supposed to be the “eyes and ears” of the 
Council, its real knowledge of Somerset came from 
Lord Poulett’s letters to Nicholas and other great men 
at court. Yet “‘ Poulett’s single overriding motive in 
penning these letters was to embarrass his opponent 
Sir Robert Phelips.” The book ends with an 
account of the quarrel between these two, Phelips 
relying more on the support of yeomen and gentry, 
Poulett on that of the Court; Phelips opposing Ship 
Money and Poulett supporting it; but both in reality 
“ indifferent to the King’s interest and service.” 

Perhaps Mr. Barnes exaggerates the damage the 
quarrel did to the county’s institutions; and he gives 
a surprising impression that this was exceptional 
and that in other counties the gentry and magnates 
were cooperating happily in “‘ unity of endeavour.” 
There are a good many other points where he fails 
to convince. It may be arguable that Charles and 
his councillors were more “ genuinely desirous of 
the subjects’ good” than most, but the soapy 
wording of preambles to orders is not evidence for it. 
The reference to a “ perfect militia,” with which 
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great pluy is made, probably means no more than 
“trained”; and the picture of the “ gout-ridden 
squire’ unable to attempt military service is almost 
as rash « generalization as that dealing with crime is 
“virtually the sole function”’ of the modern J.P. 
But the book is a most welcome success, and it puts 
Mr. Barnes in the front rank of rising seventeenth- 
century historians. 
D. H. PENNINGTON. 


FRENCH EXCURSIONS 


FRENCH PROFILES, PROPHETS AND PIONEERS. 
Gooch, 291 pp. (Longmans. 30s.) 
It is becoming increasingly fashionable for 

historians to add to the number of their books by 
issuing collections of material which has already 
appeared elsewhere. Indeed, some historians’ 
output ccn-ists of little else. This cannot be said 
of Dr. Gooch, but his latest book is, unfortunately, a 
typical example of this genre of historical literature 
and displays most of its defects. Thus, the author 
seems to have run out of material to reprint and 
the longest essay in the collection, “ Voltaire as 
Hi:torian,” which takes; up about a quarter of the 
entire book, has already appeared in book form only 
seven years ago. hen, there is a distressing 
tendency towards repetition; similar phrases, and 
sometimes even entire sentences, crop up in different 
essays. A more important defect is that not all 
the —. deserve reprinting. Although, like every- 
thing of Dr. Gooch’s, they are well written, the 
content is often slight. 

The choice of framework, too, is always difficult 
and rarely satisfactory in this type of collection. 
Dr. Gcoch divides his book into two parts. In the 
first part, he deals with some important figures of 
the Enlightenment, paying particular attention to 
Voltaire. This takes us up to the Revolution, which, 
together with “ its offspring the Empire raised the 
question what kind of edifice should be erected on 
the site left vacant by the disappearance of Monarchy 
and Feudalism, the Nobility and the Church.”” The 
second half of the book, therefore, “‘ describes the 
plans for reconstruction of some of the leading 
spirits of the Restoration, the Second Empire and 
the Third Republic.”” This is a reasonable frame- 
work, but the reader is liable to be disappointed, in 
reading about the intellectual antecedents of the 
Revclution, to find hardly any mention of Rousseau 
and, in reading about nineteenth-century “ plans 
for reconstruction,” to find no reference to such 
influential figures as Fourier, Blanqui and Proudhon. 

Apart from the essay on “‘ Voltaire as Historian,” 
which is a model exposition of how an historian’s 
writing is coloured by his general philosophy, the 
most interesting essays in the book are those dealing 
with various Catholic thinkers of the nineteenth 
century. In examining the ideas of the “ liberal ” 
Catholics, Dr. Gooch brings out the very real 
differences in Catholic opinion after the turmoil of 
the Revoiution and which make nonsense of the anti- 
clericals’ attack upon the Roman “ monolith.” 
Lamennais, Lacordaire and Montalambert, with 
their newspaper, L’ Avenir, were the precursors of 
that “‘ left-wing ” Catholicism which has had such 
an important influence in twentieth-century France. 
Frédéric Ozanam’s exhortation to “ occupy yourself 
as much with servants as with masters, with workmen 
as well as with employers,” would receive an en- 


By G. P. 
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thusiastic response from a member of the C.F.T.C., 
the Catholic trade union, or a reader of Témoignage 
Chrétien. On the other hand, Dr. Gooch shows 
how the “ liberal ”’ Catholics were distrusted and 
attacked by the French hierarchy. Lamennais 
appealed to the Vatican, but after a disappointing 
interview with Gregory XVI in 1831, an encyclical 
was issued condemning his beliefs. At that stage 
in its history, the Papacy had too much of a stake 
in the status quo to condone even the mildest 
reformism. Since the pontificate of Leo XIII, 
however, progressive Catholicism has had an easier 
passage, but the conflict between left and right in the 
French Church is still very much alive. 

It is a pity that Dr. Gooch did not devote the 
same attention to the secular ideologies of the nine- 
teenth century. Socialism, for example, is hardly 
discussed. There is an essay on Saint-Simon, who 
is scarcely a Socialist, and another on Georges Sorel, 
but these take up only fifteen pages compared with 
fifty-nine on the Catholic thinkers already mentioned. 
Dr. Gooch has also missed the opportunity to expand 
his essay on eighteenth-century freemasonry to cover 
the nineteenth century. After attacking the myth 
that the movement was responsible for the French 
Revolution, he proceeds to invent one of his own by 
saying that, after the Revolution, “‘ it almost ceased 
to count.” But the heyday of the political influence 
of freemasonry came during the early decades of the 
Third Republic. The story of the capture of the 
lodges by militant anti-clericals in the middle of 
the nineteenth century and their subsequent use as 
electoral committees of the Republican parties 
should at least have been mentioned. There is also 
no reference to the ideas of Auguste Comte, which 
exercised considerable influence upon the “‘ younger 
generation”? of French Republicans: men like 
Gambetta, who were largely responsible for estab- 
lishing the régime that provided France with its 
longest experiment in Parliamentary democracy. 
The book is very entertaining to read, but its lack of 
balance and unevenness of content make it extremely 
hard to justify the publisher’s claim that “ the 
book as a whole casts new light on France’s eminence 
in the world of thought.” 

GEOFFREY WARNER. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Entertainment or instruction? This generation’s 
children are prepared to digest a lot more 
solid information than the young of the ’Thirties 
when a few rapiers and one or two “ Egads ” often 
covered a large lack of accuracy; but they still 
demand a good story with it. The new batch of 
historical books for children provides plenty of 
fodder both for young historians and for the less 
learned who still want something more nutritious 
than William Tell on television. The authors are 
admirable in that they do not write down to their 
readers or attempt to prettify history. ~-Some, 
however, stick more closely to the bare bones of 
historical fact than others, and my twelve-year-old 
assistant admitted that he preferred this kind to 
stories centred on fictitious characters, however 
authentic the trappings. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon is by any standards a 
magnificent boys’ adventure story; and it has the 
perfect narrator in Geoffrey Household who hits off 
the right constrained, gentlemanly, public-school 
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Owain, a young Briton, becomes a thrall of the 
Saxons, but gains his freedom through faithful 
and courageous service. Set in the changing 
and restless Britain of the sixth century, this is 
an absorbing and dramatic story. Illustrated by 
Charles Keeping. 12s 6d net 


A CRY OF PLAYERS 
MARGARET JOWETT 


The Elizabethan theatre is the setting for this 
story of Harry Lulworth, who left London to 
seek his father, a travelling player. He found 
that the stage must also be his life, and became 
Edward Alleyn’s boy. Illustrated by Asgeir 
Scott. 12s 6d net 


I MARCHED WITH HANNIBAL 


HANS BAUMANN 


One of the greatest stories of history told 
again, with Hans Baumann’s usual poetry and 
vigour. The tragic and triumphant march over 
the Alps is described by an elephant-boy who 
travels with Hannibal. Illustrated by Ulrik 
Schramm. 12s 6d net 
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RETOLD BY N. B. TAYLOR 

This addition to the Oxford Illustrated Classics 

series retains the strength and spirit of the 

original to a remarkable degree, and has been 
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idiom for a _ professional Greek 


soldier. 
Household has cut and edited as little as possible and 
short of reading it in the original, you could not find 
a better version. The epic of a small civilized army 
briskly fighting its way home through unknown 
country and uncouth foreigners, reads as freshly as 


Mr. 


any contemporary jungle-warfare saga. 
Head, 13s. 6d.) 

Henry Treece is an admirable historical writer; 
but I feel that in his new book The Golden One he 
has let the glamour of his subject run away with him. 
This is the sack of Constantinople in 1204, with 
Greeks, Moslems, Templars, Venetians cutting each 
other’s throats in picturesque confusion. Mr. Treece 
has added Norsemen and Tartars to the picture, but 
not enough plot; too much time is spent in the 
chaotic city, and a visit to the Old Man of the 
Mountains and his Assassins is almost perfunctory, 
not to be compared with Maurice Hewlett in the 
same regions. The efforts of the boy Constantine to 
preserve his sister from undesirable marriages would 
seem unimportant to a child—to an adult they are 
irresistibly reminiscent of Candide and Cunégonde, 
particularly when he gives up and leaves the girl 
with a Tartar tribe for two years. The period is a 
fascinating one, however, and the final adoption of 
the pair by Jenghiz Khan makes a rousing conclusion. 
(Bodley Head, 13s. 6d.) 

Cynthia Harrett tells a first-class mystery story in 
her new book The Load of Unicorn. A boy becomes 
apprenticed to Caxton and discovers that hostile 
scriveners, who see their trade slipping away, are 
pirating Caxton’s paper supplies and trying to 
prevent manuscripts reaching him. A lively plot 
gallops from St. Paul’s School to Westminster, via 
Thames-side and Stratford, imparting en route a 
great deal of information about paper, printing, and 
fifteenth-century London, and supplying an in- 
genious and plausible suggestion as to how the 
Morte d’Arthur came to be printed. One of the 
book’s best features is the way in which it exemplifies 
the excitement of historical research. (Methuen, 15s.) 

Mythology for the young is represented by two 
collections: Red Indian Legends by Louise Jean 
Walker (Odhams, 10s. 6d.) and Robert Graves’s 
Myths of Ancient Greece, retold for children from his 
adult collection (Cassell, 13s. 6d.) I found the Red 
Indian tales disappointing; pleasant, conventional 
fairy-tales, but on the sugar-coated side, and more 
suitable for girls than boys. Surely the Iroquois, for 
instance, must have produced some more sinewy 
legends than these? No such criticism can be 
levelled at Mr. Graves’s collection; he whisks his 
young readers with tolerant wit through the extra- 
ordinary goings-on of the Olympians and their 
hard-done-by worshippers. Mr. Graves has gar- 
nished the better-known myths with a sprinkling of 
unfamiliar detail: Theseus’s abortive attempt to 
kidnap Persephone, for instance, and the story of 
Idas and Lynceus. 

Two books on the Wild West, both well docu- 
mented, make a refreshing change from the spurious 
westerns that festoon TV; The Pony Express by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams (Bell, 13s. 6d.) is a slightly 
fictionalized, but meaty, account of the fast trans- 
continental mail service finally superseded by the 
telegraph in 1861. Children on the Oregon Trail by 
A. Rutgers van der Loeff, also very enjoyable, is a 
story of pioneer settlers in 1844 with all the in- 
gredients—bears, lynxes, Indians, rapids—drawn 
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records and letters. 
Press, 1§s.) 


from eacly 


(University of 
London 


Show-ll Styles has written a new Midshipman 
Quinn Look, Midshipman Quinn Wins Through 
(Faber, «3s. 6d.), combining a fast-paced story with 


his usua 


authenticity of detail about sea life in the 
Napolec i 


1ic wars. Quinn is captured by the French, 
escapes, makes his way across France, and takes 
Pitt the valuable information that leads to the battle 
with the Spanish treasure fleet in 1804—lively 
reading, and not too improbable. 

JOAN AIKEN. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS, by Anthony 
Birley. The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, trans- 
lated by Meric Casaubon (Dent). Correspondence of 
Fronto and Marcus, in the Loeb edition, translated 
by C. R. Haines. There are biographies of Marcus, 
Lucius Verus and Commodus in the series of 
biographies by the unsatisfactory fourth-century 
writer, whose work is known as the Historia Augusta; 
translated by David Magie in the Loeb edition. 
There is a good biography of Marcus by A. Farqu- 
harson (1948), dealing mainly with his private life 
and philosophy. The remainder of the evidence 
is largely fragmentary. There are pictures of 
the column in Die Marcussaule (1896), by A. von 
Domaszewski and others. (The chronology of the 
Danubian wars is a vexed question on which agree- 
ment has not yet been reached.) 


THE PHOENIX PARK MURDERS, by T. H. Corfe. 
On the political background, J. L. Hammond: 
Gladstone and the Irish Nation (London, 1938); 
C. C. O’Brien: Parnell and his Party 1880-90 
(Oxford, 1957); and P. S. O’Hegarty: A History of 
Ireland since the Union (London, 1953). N. D. 
Palmer: The Irish Land League Crisis (Yale, 1940) 
covers the agrarian disturbances, and the “* Report 
of the Special Commission” (London, 1890) 
thoroughly examines Irish crime. R. Barry O’Brien’s 
is the best of many lives of Parnell (London, 1899). 
Michael Davitt: The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland 
(London and New York, 1904) deals in detail with 
the Land League. The memoirs of the participants 
on both sides are untrustworthy; the most important 
are F. M. Bussy: Irish Conspiracies: Recollections of 
John Mallon (the Great Irish Detective) . . . (London, 
1910); Reminiscences of John Adye Curran, K.C. 
(London, 1915); and P. J. P. Tynan: The Irish 
National Invincibles and their Times (London, 1894). 
The only studies of the actual crime are Tighe 
Hopkins: Kilmainham Memories: the story of the 
greatest political crime of the century (London, 1892) 
and Dillon Cosgrove in the “‘ New Ireland Review,” 
Vol. XXV (1906), pp. 225-236, 274-284. Other 
memoirs of interest are The Diary of Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, ed. John Bailey (London, 1927); Le 
Caron: Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service 
(London, 1892); H. W. Lucy: A Diary of Two 
Parliaments (London, 1886). 


_ PAUL’s cross, by H. Gareth Owen. Of the older 
histories dealing with Paul’s Cross, the most in- 
formative is Margaret E. Cornford’s Paul’s Cross: 
A History (London, 1910). The chapter on the 

ross in J. O. W. Haweis’ Sketches of the Reformation 
and Elizabethan Age (London, 1844) also contains 
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GREAT HOUSES 
OF EUROPE 


Edited by SACHEVERELL SITWELL and 
with photographs by EDWIN SMITH, “ this 
gloriously illustrated record is a delight to 
handle and to browse through ”°— The Times 
** A sumptuous volume ”—Sunday Times 90s 


SHIPS & SEAMEN 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


““There could be no finer book than this 
beautifully prepared pictorial history from the 
Viking long ships to the atomic submarine 
Polaris *’*—Daily Telegraph 50s 
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ZOE OLDENBOURG 


A vivid history of the Albigensian Crusade by 
the author of The Corner Stone and Destiny 
of Fire Illustrated, 36s 
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A colourful new series on the minor arts and 
collectors’ interests: ‘* Full of information and 
extremely attractively produced and_ illus- 
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The Political Life and 
Times of Aretas Akers- Douglas 
First Viscount Chilston 


Chief Whip 


by ERIC ALEXANDER 
3rd Viscount Chilston 


The author’s grandfather was in his 
day called ‘The Prince of Whips’. 
Starting in 1880 as a confederate of 
the brilliant but unorthodox Lord 
Randolph Churchill, he graduated in 
record time to the position of Chief 
dispenser of the official Conservative 
party line and held it for ten excep- 
tionally arduous years at the height 
of the Home Rule controversy. Out 
of the intimate and informed corre- 
spondence of his grandfather, Lord 
Chilston has written a lucid and 
thoroughly entertaining biography. 
Illustrated 45s 


% MARC BLOCH’S 
Feudal Society 
‘A book for every intelligent reader 
interested in the living past of Europe’ 


—C. V. WEDGWOOD, Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated 50s 
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useful evidence. The most recent and outstanding 
study is M. Maclure’s The Paul’s Cross Sermons 
1534-1642 (Toronto, 1958), which discusses the 
sociological significance of the sermons as well as the 
propagandist value of the pulpit to the government, 
In an appendix is printed a register of all sermons at 
the Cross known to the author, a list that supplements 
W. Sparrow Simpson’s compilation in his Sr. Pay!’s 
Cathedral Library, A Catalogue (London, 1893), 
Manuscript sources, overlooked by Maclure, help 
to fill up some of the gaps in his register for the 
Elizabethan period. John Aylmer, the London 
Bishop most closely connected with the Cross at this 
time, still awaits a more modern biographer than 
John Strype, whose Life and Acts of . . . John Aylmer 
first appeared in 1761. Those interested in the 
condition of old St. Paul’s may find satisfaction in 
the relevant chapter in A History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, ed. W. R. Matthews and W. M. Atkins 
(London, 1957), and in G. H. Cook’s well-illustrated 
Old S. Paul’s Cathedral (London, 19§5). 


ISLAM AND THE MONGOLS, by J. J. Saunders. The 
best general work on the Mongol conquests is René 
Grousset: L’Empire des Steppes (Paris, 1939; 
4th ed. 1952). For relations between the Mongols 
and the Christians, see The Mongol Mission (London, 
1955), a collection of translated sources edited with 
an admirable introduction by Christopher Dawson. 
There is no satisfactory history of Nestorianism, but 
see F. Nau: L’expansion nestorienne en Asie (Musee 
Guimet, tom. 40, 1913-14). The campaigns of 
Hulagu are described in M. d’Ohsson: Histoire des 
Mongols (4 vols., Amsterdam, 1834-35) (vols. 3 and 4 
of this still authoritative work deal with Persia 
and the West), and in the third volume of Sir Henry 
Howorth’s History of the Mongols (London, 1888). 
The most recent treatment is B. Spuler, Die Mongolen 
in Iran (Leipzig, 1939). For Hulagu’s relations with 
the Crusaders, see the third volume of Sir Steven 
Runciman’s History of the Crusades (Cambridge, 
1954); for his relations with the Golden Horde, see 
G. Vernadsky: The Mongols and Russia (New Haven, 
1953). Of primary sources, Juwaini: History of the 
World Conqueror (Eng. tr. 2 vols., Manchester, 1958), 
is a most valuable contemporary account by a 
Persian official who accompanied Hulagu, but un- 
fortunately it stops at 1256. 


PIERRE LAVAL, by Geoffrey Warner. The only 
scholarly biography of Laval is that by David 
Thomson in Two Frenchmen: Pierre Laval and 
Charics de Gaulle (London, Cresset Press, 1951), 
although much new material has come to light since 
it was published. There is a well-documented study 
in French by Alfred Mallet: Pierre Laval (2 vols., 
Paris, Amiot Dumont, 1954-55), but it is very biased 
in Laval’s favour. Laval’s own defence of his 
policies, written in his prison cell, may be found in 
The Unpublished Diary of Pierre Laval (London, 
Falcon Press, 1948). There is very little on Laval’s 
earlier career, although the following books are very 
useful on the Abyssinian crisis: Viscount Temple- 
wood (Sir Samuel Hoare): Nine Troubled Years 
(London, Collins, 1954); Baron Aloisi: Journal, 
1932-36 (Paris, Plon, 1957); and Papers Relating to 
the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1935; 
Volume I (Washington, Dept. of State, 1953). There 
is an almost overwhelming amount of material on 
the war years. Laval’s daughter has collected and 
published three volumes of testimony from his 
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friends and collaborators in France Under the German 
Occupation (3 vols., The Hoover Institute-Stanford 
University Press, 1959), but this collection must be 
used with great caution and should be read only in 
conjunction with the excellent pro-Resistance 
commentary by P. Arnoult, et al., La France 
sous / Occupation (Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1959). The best history of the 
Vichy régime is Robert Aron’s The Vichy Régime 
(London, Putnam, 1958), but the French version, 
LHistoire de Vichy (Paris, Fayard, 1954) should be 
used in preference to the English translation wherever 
possible, because it is fuller. Adrienne Doris 
Hytier’s monograph, Two Years of French Foreign 
Policy (Geneva, Droz, 1958), which is in English, is a 
full study of Vichy’ s foreign policy until the German 
occupation of the southern zone and W. L. Lander’s 
Our Vichy Gamble (New York, Knopf, 1949) covers 
the same ground, using documents from the State 
Department archives. The transcripts of the most 
important post-Liberation trials have been published, 
such as Le Procés Pétain (2 vols., Paris, Albin Michel, 
1945) and Le Procés Laval (Paris, Albin Michel, 1945). 
An account of Laval’s last weeks of life and of his 
execution is given by one of his lawyers, Jacques 
Baraduc, in Dans la Cellule de Pierre Laval (Paris. 
Self, 1948). 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


ANTHONY BIRLEY read Greats at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He is at present Craven Fellow, working 
on a thesis about the second- and third-century 
Roman army. 


T. H. CORFE. Read History at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Has been head of the History Depart- 
ment at Melton Mowbray Grammar School since 
1953. Published a History of that school last year. 
Irish political history is a holiday interest. 


H. GARETH OWEN, PH.D. Assistant Lecturer in 
Modern History at the University of Reading; has 
published articles on Elizabethan church history in 
the Fournal of Ecclesiastical History, Guildhall 
Miscellany, Church Quarterly Review. At present 
working on a study of John Aylmer, Bishop of 
London. 


J. J. SAUNDERS. Senior Lecturer, Department of 
History, University of Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand; author of various articles on Islamic 
subjects for the learned periodicals. 


GEOFFREY WARNER. Graduate of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Formerly engaged on research 
in Paris at the Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques-upon the French Popular Front Govern- 
ment of 1936-37. Now working at the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 


SIR JOHN WHEELER-BENNETT, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., O.B.E., 
D.c.L. (Oxon), F.R.S.L. Historical Adviser, Royal 
Archives. Author of Hindenburg, The Wooden Titan 
(1936); Brest Litovsk, The Forgotten Peace (1938); 
Munich, Prologue to Tragedy (1948); Nemesis of 
Power, the German Army in Politics, 1918-1945 
(1953); George VI his Life and Reign (1958). Has 
just completed the life of Sir John Anderson, 


Viscount Waverley, to be published by Macmillan 


next year (1962). 





Citizen-King 
T. E. B. HOWARTH 


The life of Louis-Philippe. ‘Mr Howarth 
succeeds triumphantly. The verdict he finally 
arrives at is both fair and convincing, and the 
journey towards it extremely readable. His 
narrative is studded with engaging characters 
and incidents. What a fascinating story it makes.” 
Neil McKendrick, The Bookman. 8 plates, 30s 
Book Society Alternative Choice 


The Gonduct of War: 
1789-1961 


MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


A study of the way in which political and eco- 
nomic changes since the French Revolution have 
altered both the techniques and the aims of war. 
‘A most striking work—a tour de force in the 
way it embraces and weaves together the politi- 
cal, economic and military factors.” Captain B. 
H. Liddell Hart, 30s 


The Seven 
Cities of 
Cibola 


STEPHEN 
CLISSOLD 





‘A fascinating account of the first Spanish 

expeditions to the North American mainland and 

the search for legendary towns,’ Liverpool Daily 
Post. 16 plates, 25s 


The Modern British 
Monarchy 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


* Avery good book in which the changing function 
of kings and queens is portrayed by means of a 
study of their lives. He is a delightful author, 
urbane, just, full of stories, allusions and 
information.’ Guardian. 8 plates, 25s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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HISTORY TODAY 


BINDING SERVICE— 
VOLUME XI 


We can now accept readers’ own copies for 
binding in permanent form. The cost of 
binding in red half-leather with cloth sides 
is £1 5s., or ina cheaper binding of rexine, 
£1, including postage for returned volumes. 
A title-page and index are supplied free. 


INDEX TO VOLUME XI 


An Index to the 1961 issues of History 
Today is sent to all subscribers with their 
January 1962 copy of History Today. 
Readers who buy their copies through a 
newsagent or bookseller, and who would 
like an Index, are asked to write to the 
Publishers for a copy, enclosing a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 





Orders, remittances and requests should be 
sent to The Publisher: 


HISTORY TODAY 


Bracken House, 10 Cannon Street, London, 























CONTENTS in Jan. will include : 
SIR NICHOLAS THROCKMORTON 
by A. L. Rowse 


ANARCHISM IN SPAIN 
by George Woodcock 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY 
by S. G. F. Brandon 


THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1801 
by D. G. Chandler 


CUSTER’S LAST STAND 
by G. S. Rawling 


THE GREAT ISLAND: MADAGASCAR 
by Reginald Colby 


And other Articles, Reviews, Corre- 
spondence and Notes on Further Reading 
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“HISTORY TODAY ”’ 


is available price 3s. monthly from newsagents 
and booksellers, or by annual subscription 
£2. 2s. including postage (U.S.A. and Canada 
$7.00 for 1 year ; $13.00 for 2 years ; $18.00 for 3 years) 
From the Publishers, History Today, 
Bracken House, 10 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 





























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEM ENTS 
CITY OF PORTSMOUTH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 





City of Portsmouth Training College 
THIRD YEAR SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES IN History 
AND SCIENCE 


Applications are invited from men and women, 


who are qualified teachers, for the new session 
commencing 1962. 

The courses are recognized by the Ministry of 
Education and organized in close co-operation with 
the University of Southampton. They are intended 
for teachers who have special interests in, or who 
wish to accept special responsibility for, the teaching 
of either History or Science in a junior or secondary 
school. 

Serving teachers may be seconded on full salary. 

Early application is advised: further information 
and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Principal, City of Portsmouth Training College, 
Locksway Road, Milton, Portsmouth. 





For Sale. History Today. 1959: April-Aug. inc., 
Oct. & Nov.; 1960: April-Sept. inc. In perfect 
condition. 35s. orn. o. B. Woolley, 10, Ramsdean 
Avenue, Wigston Magna, Leics. 





Ancestry traced. Business and family histories 
compiled. Brooks & Simpson, Genealogists, 23, 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 





Duplicating, Verbatim Shorthand, Typing 
(MSS, Tapes), Translating. Mabel Eyles, 10, 
Beaconsfield Road, Friern Barnet, London, N.11, 
Ent. 3324. 





Heraldic Shields. Your family, town, or county 
arms, hand painted, mounted on wood. Prices from 
30s. Heraldic car badges 33s. Illustrated brochures 
on request. Moorgate Bookshop (H), Okehampton, 
Devonshire. ° 





Let me trace your ancestry. All kinds Genea- 
logical Research. Box 922. 





Former “Frontier Desert” called Texas has 
“‘ thirst ” for historical heritage Britannia. Seeking 
collections or significant items, illustrated manuscripts, 
early voyage books and maps, miniatures, pre-Daguerre 
water-colours, aquatints, etc. Miscell. historical arti- 
facts. Box 238, Sherman, Texas. For eventual 
repository Austin College. 


CONNOISSEURS’ GUIDE 








Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 9s. 3d. 
Specimen, bulletin, 1s. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt. 
Portland Street, London, W.r1. 





Books Bought. History; Labour Movement; 
Politics; Lit. Crit., etc. Stanley Noble, 24, Gladwell 
Rd., London, N.8. MOUntview 2831. Lists 
Monthly, Free. 





Buy or Sell Books with Leon Drucker, 25, Dicey 
Avenue, London, N.W.2. GLA 1581. Specialist 
Out of Print. 





PUBLISHED BY “‘ HISTORY TODAY ” LIMITED, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, E.C.4, AND PRINTED IN GREAT 
BRITAIN BY THE THANET PRESS, MARGATE, KENT 
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Management of 
your Investments 


To have money invested in Stock Exchange 

securities is one thing; to acquire the specialised knowledge 
necessary for their proper management is quite 

another. There is, however, no need to continue at such 
a disadvantage. The Trustee Department of the 
Westminster Bank has for many years offered a service 
for the management of customers’ investments. 

This provides, at very moderate cost, all the advantages 
of experienced investment management (in collaboration 
with your own stockbroker if you wish), yet your personal 
requirements are always kept in mind. The service 

can also be used with advantage by institutions, public 
authorities and those concerned with the 

management of pension funds. Particulars of this service 
can be obtained from any branch of the Bank, 


or from the Manager of the Trustee Department. 


FES\ WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 

















Highland fling 





North-East India 





When the occasion calls for celebrations at 
Gomia, in the Indian state of Bihar, 
Scottish reels sometimes alternate with 
stately classical dances. For this remote 
tract of jungle, where leopards prowl and 
the summer shade temperature reaches a 
shimmering 110°F., contains India’s first 
blasting explosives factory — designed and 
set in operation by experts from I.C.1.’s 
explosives factories in Scotland, who have 
helped to train the Indian operatives. 

The factory provides India with the 
explosives she needs to blast tunnels and 
harbours out of solid rock, to excavate 
reservoirs and to win coal, iron ore and 


The influence of I.C.1. research and production 


is felt today in every corner of the globe 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, S.W.1 








PRI83S 
gold from the earth. Built by I-C.I. in 
partnership with the Government of 
India, it is the latest expression of a 
policy that has already fostered the 
production of blasting explosives in Africa, 
to serve the great goldfields; in Australia, 
to provide the blasting power for mineral 
mining and ambitious hydro-electric 
schemes ; in Canada, to make possible 
such projects as the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
I.C.l. technicians with a lifetime’s ex- 
perience of explosives manufacture are 
playing a notable part in a world where 
the power of explosives can open up new 
vistas of prosperity. 
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Throughout the U.K. the Blue Circle Group of Companies 
has 29 cement works and 30 manutacturing plants at which 
are produced Biue Circle, Pelican and Dragon brands of 
Portland Cement, Ferrocrete, ‘417' Cement, Aquacrete, 
Sulfacrete, Hydracrete, Waicrete, Snowcrete, Coiorcrete, 
Hydralime, Whiting, Super Snowcem, etc. It has 16 district 
offices and a network of distribution centres. The road trans- 
port owned by the Group includes over 1,200 vehicies for 


YOU'RE 
NEVER FAR 
FROM 
THE 
BLUE CIRCLE 












delivery in bag or in bulk, and It operates one of the largest 
fleets of tugs and lighters on the Thames and Medway. 
The Blue Circle Group is the largest cement manufacturing 
organisation in the world. You are invited to make use of 
its many services and profit from its great resources. 

Biue Circle Products are exported to countries all over the 
world and the Group also has interests in twelve works 
overseas, nine of which are in the Commonwealth. 





Tel. TATe Gallery 3456 





THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED, PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


G. & T. EARLE LIMITED, HULL. Télephone Hull 2612! 
THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD., PENARTH GLAM. Tel. Penarth 57301-4 














Can you 
recognise 
a significant 
rippler 


The ripple that will grow and set other waves in 
motion. Anticipate the effect. Aid foresight by 
reading industry’s own daily newspaper. Here the 
ripple achieves significance in recognisable cause 


and effect. Read THE FINANCIAL TIMES every day a 
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Three thousand million people on this crowded globe. 
A thousand million, shall we say, 
enjoying in some degree 
the benefits of modern civilization. 
Click on a switch to light your home, 
to cook your dinner, 
to listen to the radio or watch TV. 
Travel by electric train, 
cross the oceans by sea or air, 
ride in your motor car. 
Buy yourself a bicycle or a new pair of shoes... 
Whatever it is, you are using STEAM. 
80% of world electrical power is generated by steam— 
98% in Britain ! 
Oil and gas, beer and whisky, textiles, foods, paints, 
chemicals, plastics and so on, ad infinitum— 
All involve the use of STEAM for power or heating 
or processing at some stage in their production. 
And as likely as not, it will be provided by 


BABCOCK 


STEAM-RAISING PLANT 


LAND or MARINE 
NUCLEAR or CONVENTIONAL 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD., BABCOCK HOUSE, 209, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
A WORLD WIDE ORGANISATION 






























The newspaper 
you read 
has never mattered 
more 


The more the world demands understanding, the more difficult it 
becomes to understand. At this moment, when so much depends 
upon your newspaper, can you do with anything less than The Times 
itself ? 

The Times equips you to understand because The Times reports 
the news straight—not made agreeable by omissions or entertaining by 
additions. It reports the news completely. Short of attending every 
session of Parliament and every significant law case in person, reading 
every important government report, or being present at every major 
news event, you cannot find out more about the world each day than 
by reading The Times. 

The Times reports the news accurately. The account you read in 
The Times today is the historian’s record tomorrow. 

Upon this structure of facts The Times throws the light of every 
shade of opinion. You will find the opinion of The Times itself 
conveniently labelled as such. You will also find on its letter page a 
most vigorous and varied exchange of views by other people. 

If you take the world seriously, you should take The Times. 


Read 


THE TIMES 
today 


STUDENTS CAN HAVE THE TIMES FOR 23d 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 
THE TIMES > LONDON: EC4 
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a design in light 
for Canberra comfort 


Canberra—world’s most revolutionary passenger liner—Canberra—P & O’s proudest vessel built by 
Harland & Wolff Ltd. and taking leadership for Britain onto today’s high seas. Leadership in lighting... 
for G.E.C., in co-operation with Britain’s leading interior designers Sir Hugh Casson, with Timothy 
Rendle; John Wright, with Frederick Hickman, and Miss Barbara Oakley have produced the most 
brilliant and varied lighting installation ever created for a ship at sea. Throughout the Canberra, in the 
sores of public rooms and in every cabin, specially designed G.E.C. fittings (nearly 20,000 of them) 
with Osram lamps and tubes evoke practically every mood—from joyous gaiety to subtle restraint. A 
lighting tour de force by any standards. 

You can have the same high standards for your next lighting installation by asking the G.E.C. to 
plan it for you. 
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Play never stops for bad light in the Cricketers’ Tavern which has G.E.C. lighting as do all the other Canberra 
public rooms. 


G.E.C. also supplied this other equipment for the Canberra: 


Mutac Clipper Switches 
Manual Fire Alarm System Group Starter Boards 
Luminous Call System Alternators 
$00 line two position Manual Switchboard Remote Control Units 
and 200 line Automatic Exchange Marine Motors and other ancillary equipment 
Telephones Pirelli-General Wiring Cable 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE. LONDON, W.C.z2 
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the lively new 





WOLSELEY 16/60 
Sutpabsing al previous Luaury Value 








BUY 
WISELY 


-~BUuUWy 
WOLSELEY 
TWELVE MONTHS’ 
WARRANTY 
and backed by 
BMC service 































The Wolseley 16/60 offers even greater value in terms of luxury 
and performance than its highly successful 14 litre predecessor. 
The 1622 c.c. engine provides extra power which is matched by 
excellent handling and stability at the higher speeds at which the 
16/60 will perform. The interior is lavishly appointed in true 
Wolseley fashion and provides exceptional rear seat room. The 
16/60 is now offered with fully automatic transmission thus 
bringing all the proved advantages of big-car automatic 
transmission to the medium-sized Wolseley. 

From £680 plus £284.9.2 (P.T. subject to 10% surcharge). Auto- 
matic transmission extra. 


WOLSELEY—A LUXURIOUS WAY OF MOTORING 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. 
London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley St. W1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41-46 Piccadilly, London W' 
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— HELLENIG TRAVELLERS CLUB 
When it’s a question , 1962 Hellenic Cruises 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chanceliors of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen and Reading Universities 


CRUISE No. 28 30th March to 15th April, 1962 
f{ lit r YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
0 qua 1 y ° VENICE, DUBROVNIK, PYLOS, EGLIANOS, KNOSSOS, 

GORTYNA and PHAESTOS or MALLIA, RHODES, LINDOS or 


PHILERIMOS and KAMIROS, MOS, EPHESUS or PRIENE, 
PERGAMUM, BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, THASOS, PHILIPPI, 


. Y : 
the answer is in eS Wig SO I 


DELOS, MILOS, OLYMPIA, KORCULA, VENICE 
CRUISE No. 29 14th April to 30th April, 1962 


. . YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, 
& ca ITE LEBANON, CYPRUS 
VENICE, DUBROVNIK, OLYMPIA, ATHENS, DAPHNI and 


ELEUSIS or SOUNION, DELOS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS 
BEIRUT (Optional 2-day visit by air to: PETRA; or BAALBEX, 
DAMASCUS and free rel or BAGHDAD and BABYLON 
Optional 1-day ane tae JERUSALEM; or AMRIT, vee aoe and 
KRAK DES CHEVALIERS),  BAALBEX, DOG RIVER, BYBLOS 
FAMAGUSTA, SALAMIS. NICOSIA, ST. FILARION. BELLA 
PAIS, KYRENIA, RHODES, KAMIROS, KNOSSOS, LEPANTO, 
DELPHI, VENICE 


CRUISE No. 30 29th April to ISth May, 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


VENICE, DUBROVNIK, OLYMPIA, KNOSSOS, ANTALYA, 
PERGE, ASPENDOS, SIDE, RHODES, LINDOS or PHILERIMOS 
H 








Blended with skill 

and care in the special 
“Black & White” way, 
this fine Scotch is superior iii tacos joncampio a 
; . °. t ug. to 3ist Aug., 

~~ pig = 7. .* ES ITALY, SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY 


7 , : GENOA, SALERNO, PAESTUM, PALERMO, SEGESTA, SYRA- 
if you wish to enjoy Scotch CUSE, OLYMPIA, KNOSSOS, SANTORINI, RHODES, LINDOS 
at the peak of perfection. 


L E 
PRIENE, ATHENS, DAPHNI and ELEUSIS or SOUNION, MISTRA, 
SPARTA, DELPHI, KORCULA, VENICE 


or PHILERIMOS and KAMIROS, DELOS, MYKONOS, SAMO- 
THRACE, TROY, BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, EPHESUS or 
PRIENE, ATHENS, DAPHNI and ELEUSIS or SOUNION (Optional 
ovemight stay in Athens er visit to: DAPHNE _—_ LOUKAS 





and DELPHI; or a ty. CORINTH CANAL, MYCENAE and 
OLD CORINTH), VENICE 
ODUCT OF SsCOTLANe CRUISE No. 32 30th Aug. to 15th Sept., 1962 
BLACK & WHITE YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, 


SPECrat giao OF 


BLACK SEA, RUMANIA, BULGARIA 


cnoice BUCHAN ANS vuisar 
CE OLD SCOTCH WH VENICE, DUBROVNIK, OLYMPIA, KNOSSOS, SANTORINI, 
A 


| eee PERGAMUM, ISTANBUL, BOSPHORUS, CONSTANTA, 
TY igor Ga MAMAIA, BUCHAREST—2. days with overnight stay STALIN 
Rtien wanes saul (VARNA), NESSEBUR, BOURGAS, TROY, TINOS, 


MYKONOS, ATHENS, DAPHNI and ELEUSIS or SOUNION 
(Optional overnight stay in Athens with visit to: DAPHNI, OSIOS 
LOUKAS and DELPHI; or DAPHNI, CORINTH CANAL, 
MYCENAE and OLD CORINTH), VENICE 
CRUISEsNo. 33 l4th Sept. to 30th Sept., 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 


VENICE, be Ad gee OLYMPIA, TIRYNS, EPIDAUROS, 
OR 


G.a5GOw s LONDON 











AEGINA, KNOSSOS TYNA and PHAESTOS o: MALL 
RHODES, LINDOS or PHILERIMOS and KAMIROS MOS, 
EPHESUS or PRIEN AMUM, PHORUS, ISTANBUL, 
TROY, SAMOTHRACE, DELOS, TINOS, MYKONOS, ATHENS, 
luxury DAPHNI and ELEUSIS or SOUNION (Optional os stay in 
essor Athens with visit to: DAPHNI, OSIOS LOUKAS and DELPHI or 
“4 DAPHNI, CORINTH CANAL, MYCENAE and OLD CORINTH), 
ved by VENICE 
ch the Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Guest 


Lecturers who will give lectures on board and at 


n true | g the various sites visited. 
n. The & Guest Lect ying 1962 Cruises include: 
» thus Mr. John Boardman, Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. John C. Dancy, 


. Mr. M.1. Finley, Dr. Michael Grant, Professor P. H. J. Lioyd-Jones, 
matic Sir Harry Luke, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Dy. Walter F. Oakeshott, 


Canon Guy Pentreath, Mr. Stewart H. Perowne, Professor lan 

SCOTCH WHISKY A. Richmond, Professor W. B. Stanford, Professor H. R. 

Auto- Trevor-Roper, The Rev. Lawrence Waddy, Professor T. B. L. 
Webster, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, and Sit John Wolfenden 


“ ©? PRICES FROM 100 GUINEAS. 
NG BUCHANAN’S (Including travel LONDON—VENICE and Return.) 





For full particulars and reservations apply to 


The Secret ct tn the Blending W. F. & R. K. SWAN (Hellenic) LTD. 


260-261 (P11) Tottenham Ct. Rd., London, W.1 
Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (18 lines) 


, London Wi 























a career 
with a 

future 
starting 

today 


| INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


BERNARD SUNLE¥ INVESTMENT TRUST 
BERNARD SUNLEY & SONS 


are justly proud of their achievements in 
redevelopment schemes and building 
orolar-}iae ro trelam talcelelelaceleiantal-mcelalee 

Let us teach you about building and property 
development. Write, telling us something 
about yourself, and we will be happy to let 
you have further details, including our 


brochure, to: 


The Secretary to the Managing Director 
25 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


1296 














